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A HAPPY GREETING TO YOU WITH WISHES FOR 1896 
A MORE PROSPEROUS YEAR THAN EVER BEFORE. ° 


ENGLAND. New England Magazine for 1896, 


/ The coming numbers of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE MAGAZINE will be rich in articles in the lines which 
the Magazine has made peculiarly its own. Among 
NATED, -—~..'} early illustrated articles will be: THe Homes AnD 
amb SEPTENBER Yon Haunts oF LONGFELLOw, and Mount Ausurn, by 
u 4 Frank Foxcroft; THe HARVARD Historians by Prof. 
Albert B. Hart; THE Homes AND Haunts oF CHAN- 
NING, by C. R. Thurston; LITERARY HARTFORD, by 
Richard Burton; NEWBURG IN THE REVOLUTION, by 
Russell Headley; THe INsTITUTIONAL CHURCH, by 
George Willis Cooke; THE Passinc oF THE NEw 
ENGLAND FISHERMAN, by Winfield M. Thompson; 
Wuat A Great City Micut Ber, by Rev. John 
Coleman Adams; BROTHER JONATHAN AND His 
Home, by Rev. W. E. Griffis; THe OLtpest New 
ENGLAND Musica Society, by Edwin A. Jones. 
The Magazine always gives special prominence to 
subjects relating to the life and history of Boston, the 
. New England capital. Among important articles in 
this field which will soon appear are: JOHN CoTTon, THE GREAT MINISTER OF Bos- 
TON, by Rev. — Cotton Brooks; THE KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND, by Dinah’ 
Sturgis; THe Benepict Cuuvs, by Rev. Julius H. Ward; and a valuable series on the 
Boston Park System, written by various experts. 

The series of articles on Old New England Towns, which 
has proved so popular a feature ef the Magazine, will be con- 
tinued by articles on Boscawen, N. H., by Charles Carlton 
Coffin, Hampton, N. H., Eastport, Me., Litchfield, Conn., 
and other historic towns, and in early numbers will appear 
important illustrated articles on Augusta, Me., MopERN 
PRovIDENCE,. New London, Conn., Taunton, Mass., and 

$ other thriving cities. New ENGLAND IN MICHIGAN, by E. 


P. Powell, and NEw 
ENGLAND IN CHICAGO, 
by Edward Isham, are 
articles which will illustrate the great part of 
New England in the settlement and building up 
of the West. At this time are beginning the 
centennials of the notable events in the opening 
of the Western Reserve. The Western Reserve 
is peculiarly a section of New England in the 
West, and to it in this coming centennial year 
several important articles will be devoted. 
_ Art and educational subjects will receive the same con- 
Spicuous attention in the Magazine which they have received 
heretofore, The recent valuable article on the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn will be followed by others onthe Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, and the Armour Instiute, Chicago. St. Paul’s 
Schooi Concord, and others of our famous schools will be 
treated. Later AMERICAN MAsTERS, by William H. 
Downes and Frank Torrey Robinson; JoHN ROGERS, THE 
MAN AND THE ScutpTor, by William Ordway Partridge; 
and Tus DECORATIONS OF THE BosTON PusLic Lisrary, 
by C. Howard Walker, are all beautifully illlustrated arti- 
cles which will appear during the year. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elihu Burritt, William Pitt 
Fessenden, Samuel F. B, Morse and others will be the 
themes of interesting biographical articles. W.T.W. Ball will 
contribute an article, SomE SHAKESPEARIAN REPETITIONS; 
ames Ellis Humphrey, on Botany and Botanists IN New 
INGLAND; F, E. Keay, a series on EARLY CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE NATURAL History oF New ENGLAND. Martha's 
Vineyard, Block Island, Cape 
Cod and other famous summer 
resorts will receive treatment. FROM A DRAWING BY JO. H. HATFIELD. 
The pressing questions of political and social reform will constantly have atten- 
tion; and the pages of the Magazine will be lightened and brightened by 

poetry and stories from the best writers at our command. 
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A SONG. 
Sing a song of May when the buds are | 
turned to flowers, 
And long sunshine lights the hours, 
A song of May— 
Let us forget December’s frosts and chills 
In dreams where gorse makes golden all | 
the hills. 
Sing a song of youth when the heart is 
flowering too, 
And sees all things born anew; 
A song of youth— 


O! not of disappointments—friends un- 
kind,— 
Sing me, who leave the golden age behind. 


Sing a song of love, which alone blooms 
all the year 
Under clouded skies or clear— 
A song of love. 
Vainly the winters pitilessly roll— 
All is made new again, when soul 


soul. 


meets | 





Leisure Hour, NorAuH McCorMICK. 


THE MISERRIMUS-STONE.! 
(WORCESTER CATHEDRAL.) | 


Along the cloister’s hallowed way 
The stranger lingers, pausing thus, 

To read on stone time-worn and grey 
That one sad word “Miserrimus.” 


Beneath yon slab a faithful priest 
In solemn stillness patient lies, 

Perchance with face towards the east, 
And waiting till his sun shall rise. 


| 

| 

Why did he write himself most sad, | 
Most miserable of all men born? | 

Because with Him he served he had 
His day of obloquy and scorn? 


The Holy Book to him bequeathed, 
Wrote “Blest are they who shall a 
dure,” 
And line on line within it breathed 
A benediction on the poor. | 
See how the Royal Master stands, | 


The while those gracious words he | 


spake— 


1 “The Miserrimus-Stone. . . . Thought to be the | 
burial-place of the Reverend Thomas Morris, 
... Minor Canon... and Vicarof Claines, who | 
refused to take the oaths to William IIT. and 
deprived of his preferments. He after- | 
and ordered this 


WH sss 
wards livedin great poverty... 
single word to be engraved on his tomb,”— 
Cathedral Handbook. 


A Song, ete. 


*“Whoso shall lose or house or lands 
lor my name and the Gospel’s sake— 


“Whoso shall give up aught for me, 
Or wealth or friend, or child, or wife, 

A double portion his shall be, 
And after this, eternal life.’ 


, 


He gave his all, his strength he spent, 
Nor feared the bitter cup to quaff; 
And when unto his rest he went, 
He chose his hopeless epitaph. 
Of griefs that did his soul oppress, 
None now the secret e’er shall win; 
The heart knows its own bitterness, 
The stranger has no lot therein. 


Some come with triumph and with shout 


Irom their sharp conflict to their 
crown; 
Some have but strength, with life worn 
out, 


To lay the weary burden down. 


But surely, lapped in perfect peace, 
He waits the ending of his quest; 
Behind Death’s door the troublers cease, 
And all the heavy-hearted rest. 


And who can tell with what clear sight 
He marked the shadows flee away? 
lor heaviness endures a night, 
But joy shall come at break of day. 


Yet still within this tranquil place 


He makes his sad appeal to us. 
God in his merey grant him grace 
Who once was called “Miserrimus.” 


Argosy. CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


THE VALLEY OF DREAMS. 
A lilied stretch of shadowed water-way, 
Cool and remote, unnoticed by the sun, 
Where even Echo sleepeth, silent aye, 
As if her work were finished, unbegun. 


Dream-shadows hide within those depths 


unstirred, 
Dream-voices haunt the drowsy silence 
sweet, 
And, like the downward rush of startled 
bird, 
Falleth remembrance of long-silenced 


feet. 


The noon-day passeth unobserved, and lo! 
Unmarked the night descendeth, starry- 
crowned; 
But still the silence broodeth here below 
Unbroken ever, yet replete with sound. 


Chambers’ Journal. Lypria M. Woop. 




















Five Weeks with the Cuban Insurgents. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
FIVE WEEKS WITH THE CUBAN 
INSURGENTS. 
BY THE HON. H. HOWARD. 

For nearly a whole year, from the 
beginning of 1895, Spain has been try- 
ing in vain to stamp out the fifth insur- 
rection which has broken out in Cuba 
during the present century. 

Whilst other Spanish Transatlantic 
colonies were gaining independence by 
rebellion, Cuba remained loyal, suffer- 
ing gross military and financial tyranny, 
in the hope that either gratitude or 
experience would work some change 
in the method in which Spain ruled her 
colonies, and that she would cease to 
regard them simply and solely asa 
source from which to draw a perpetual 
stream of profit, and a hunting field 
where needy Spanish officials might 
grow rich by plunder and blackmail. 

By much patience and suffering Cuba 
earned the name of “ever faithful,” but 
nothing more. Spain possessed an 
island capable of swift development 
and boundless prosperity, yet her 
methods remained always the same; 
enterprise and industry withered under 
Spanish rule; she chose blindly to 
gather the plunder of to-day rather than 
wait for the greater profits of to- 
morrow. Spain acknowledges to-day, 
and always has acknowledged, that her 
administration is corrupt, yet she has 








never sought to effect a change; the | 


wave of constitutional reform which in 
1836 swept over Spain was deliberately 
withheld from Cuba, and the last 
remains of Cuban loyalty vanished. 
The Spaniards were fully conscious of 
the course they were pursuing. On the 
one hand to grant the island constitu- 
tional liberty, to see it grow rich and 
strong would rob Spain of much that 
was profitable and might in time lead 
to actual independence; whilst, on the 
other hand, there was the course with 
which they were so familiar, the policy 
of financial and administrative des- 
potism. They grasped what they could 
at the moment, and hoped that the day 
of retribution might be far distant, and 
that the anger and discontent of the 
Cubans might long be held down by 
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Revolution upon revolution 
has been the result, and year by 
year the hatred which every Cuban 
feels for Spain has grown stronger; 
three times before the great ten 
years’ war the Cubans rose and 
were subdued till, in 1868, began the 
insurrection which the Cubans main. 
tained against the whole power of 
Spain till 1878. For ten years they 
fought, and that at a far greater dis- 
advantage than they do to-day; and in 
the end they were not crushed, but 
submitted to the terms of peace offered 
by General Martinez Campos. He 
pledged himself to obtain certain con- 
stitutional reforms; he had been sent 
to Cuba expressly to make peace, and 
he made it, but his promises were never 
ratified by Spain. Since then the 
island has been nursing itself for the 
present insurrection. If the Spaniards 
wish to keep Cuba for Spain they will 
have to conquer the Cubans in the field, 


force. 


for the fight is now for absolute 
independence, without terms of com- 
promise. 


Little is known to the outside world 
of the actual state of affairs in Cuba 
during the present war. The greater 
part of the news published abroad is 
derived from Spanish official notices, 
or from some Spanish source, and is 
always untrustworthy and, if unfavor- 
able to Spain, is deliberately falsified. 
Other reports are made by the agents 
appointed by the various newspapers 
in the principal seaport towns of Cuba, 
and their despatches necessarily con- 
sist for the most part of a resumé of the 
rumors which are incessantly being 
circulated from mouth to mouth, and 
which, whether favorable to Spain or 
no, are usually either so distorted as to 
be beyond recognition or entirely with- 
out foundation. In Santiago it was 
reported with more than usual assur- 
ance that General Antonio Maceo had 
been heavily engaged, that he was 
gravely wounded, and that he was 


either dead or dying. I saw him after- 
wards, as he and his escort of one hun- 
dred horse rode up at full gallop to 
present themselves to the newly elected 
president of the Cuban Republic—a 
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theatrical scene, where president and 
general embraced and the troops 
saluted and cheered. He had been in 
many actions, but had suffered no 
wound throughout the present war. 

So too, shortly before I joined the 
insurgent forces, circumstantial ac- 
counts of an action were published in 
the American newspapers, in which the 
Spaniards claimed to have completely 
defeated a vastly superior number of 
the insurgents with a loss to themselves 
of only some dozen men. I afterwards 
chanced to ride down the valley where 
this Spanish newspaper victory had 
been achieved; the road led from the 
town of Santiago to Guintanamo, and 
on either side there was thick forest. 
A Spanish column some two thousand 
or three thousand strong had here been 
attacked by four hundred or five hun. 
dred insurgents, who for two days had 
driven the Spaniards in disorder before 
them. The road was deep in mud and 
almost impassable, dynamite lay in the 
way, and the insurgents were all 
around, and yet invisible. Scattered 
here and there along the road were the 
skeletons of the Spanish dead; at one 
point where dynamite had been used 
the bones were mixed and scattered 
abroad; and here alone some fifteen or 
twenty men must have fallen. 

It is seldom that the insurgents in the 
field can send despatches giving their 
version of affairs. Every day the 
difticulty of forwarding reports through 
the Spanish lines is increasing, and the 
undertaking becoming more hazardous; 
every one passing through the lines is 
suspected, and is liable to search, 
whether provided with a pass or no. 
Communication is kept up with the 
towns; but the news, when it arrives at 
all, is usually very much behind the 
time, and has been already dis- 
credited by previous reports. 

Inland, the island is in the hands of 
the insurgents; but the towns are 
Spanish, and in the hands of the Span- 
iards are the means of reporting the 
progress of a campaign of what would 
appear to be almost unbroken success 
for themselves. Spanish troops have 
been poured into the island in thou- 
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sands upon thousands, and there lost 
sight of. Telegrams and reports in 
England and America describe Spanish 
actions, and the numbers engaged and 
killed on either side, and always there 
is the same story from the Spanish 
authorities—that the end is very near, 
and that Martinez Campos is only wait- 
ing for reinforcements to begin the 
general advance which is finally to 
erush out the rebellion. The general 
impression is that the insurrection is 
being sustained by bands of savages, 
undisciplined, and half-armed guerillas, 
outcasts of Cuban society, and negroes 
who, hunted from place to place by the 
Spanish regulars, and condemned by 
the better class of Cubans, maintain 
themselves in the woods and mountains 
and carry on a marauding warfare of 
‘apine and murder, avoiding the 
Spanish forces save when they are in 
vastly superior numbers. 

The statements of the victorious 
progress of the Spaniards are false, and 
the reports are absolutely unreliable. 
It is true that Spain is making every 
effort; ships are bought and blockade 
the coast, yet arms and ammunition are 
continually being landed, and as yet 
no filibusterer has been taken. Troops 
are sent from Spain, but no change in 
the situation takes place. At the end 
of October the Spaniards were every- 
where practically standing on the de- 
fensive; they held the towns, certain 
positions along the coast, and, after : 
fashion, the railroads, which usually 
run a very short distance inland; the 
rest of the island is “Free Cuba,” and 
is in the hands of the insurgents. The 
Spaniards seldom venture inland in any 
direction away from their base, and 
never with a force of less than two 
thousand or three thousand men; and 
even then the disorganization of their 
commissariat and the hostility of the 
country are such as to prevent them 
from keeping the field for more than 
a very few days at a time. 

Almost every Cuban on the island is 
in sympathy with the insurrection; 
nothing is more false than to suppose 
that only those who have nothing to 
lose favor the revolt. Rich and poor, 
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and uneducated, even the 


educated 
children born in the island of Spanish | in some way or other to join the insur- 


parents—all are against Spain. 

So, too, for the most part, the 
American and English colonists, owners 
of plantations, and managers of mines 
are the friends of the insurgents, and 
wish them well; and passing freely as 
they do from the country to the towns 
they assist the rebels in a hundred 
ways, and always at great personal risk 
to themselves. 

The Spaniards know that the hand 
of every man is against them. In the 
town of Santiago every one is under 
suspicion, and everywhere there are 
spies; for an American an unguarded 
word might mean banishment, and for 
a Cuban transportation; the news of 
the morning was who had been arrested 


during the night, and crowds of sus- | 


pects were taking passage with every 
ship leaving Cuba, no matter where it 
ras bound for, warned by some friend 
that they had best leave quickly lest 
worse should befall them. 

I remember speaking to the son of a 
very wealthy Spaniard; he had much 
to say of the greatness of Spain and of 
their righteous cause, but was inter- 
rupted by the news that a Spanish war- 
ship had been sunk with all hands by 
an insurgent bomb. The youth forgot 
that he was speaking to a stranger and 
all that he had said; he clapped his 


sides and bellowed with delight, an 
indiscretion which he instantly re- 
gretted. 


So again, whilst I was making my 
way out into the country, I fell in with 
an American. His business lay within 
the Spanish lines, and there were 
Spanish troops all around. He spoke 
with violence of the insurgents, and 
together we lamented their ways and 
praised the all-powerful Spaniard. It 
was only afterwards that I discovered 
that far and near in ‘‘Free Cuba” he 
was held in the greatest reverence, that 
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come by sea from New York, intending 


gent forces; though how I was to get 
through the Spanish lines, or where 
the rebels were to be met with, I had 
not the remotest idea. 

From New York I brought a letter to 
a Cuban sympathizer in Santiago, who 
was to furnish me with some plan of 
escape. This document was the talis- 
man in which I trusted, and with the 
greatest caution I brought it ashore 
and through the custom-house, safely 
lodged in my boot, but only to find that 
the most necessary friend to whom it 
was addressed, had shared the fate of 
other suspects—that he had _ been 
arrested on the previous night, and was 
then lying prisoner on a ship which was 
getting up steam in the bay ready to 
leave for Ceuta, the Spanish penal 
settlement in Africa. 

Santiago is the ancient capital of 
Cuba. It stands on sloping ground at 
the head of a magnificent land-locked 
harbor, and all around, in an amphi- 
theatre, are mountains and forest—a 
lovely place, but a fatal one for the 
Spanish soldiers. The town itself is 2 
whited sepulchre. The streets are nar- 
row and the place filthy beyond all 


words; the heat is only varied by 
tropical showers, which fall every 
afternoon through the summer and 


autumn months—rain so heavy that in 
a very few minutes the streets sloping 
down to the bay are like muddy moun- 
tain streams in spate, carrying with 
them all kinds of refuse and rubbish. 
Everywhere the yellow fever is abroad, 
but it is particularly deadly amongst 
the Spanish troops. How many die is 
never made known; the dead are carried 
away and buried by night, and at one 
hospital a hole was cut in the wall 
facing the burial ground, that the sol- 
diers outside might not see the nightly 
processions. The Spanish soldiers stalk 


| about the streets in their dirty white 


he had helped the insurgents in every 


kind of way, and that he was every- 
where spoken of as Tommy. 

On September 20 
ago, the Spanish base of operations for 
the eastern end of the island. I had 


I landed at Santi- | 


linen uniforms and big straw hats, look- 
ing pale and thin; they are badly fed, 
and suffer every kind of privation; boys 
for the most part under twenty, they 


| are unaccustomed to the climate, and by 
exposureare madeunfit to battle withit. 
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For more than a week I stayed in 
Santiago, trying to devise some scheme 
for getting through the lines, and day 
by day, as the various plans miscarried, 
the chances of success seemed to grow 
smaller. The easiest course would 
have been to visit one of the planta- 
tions which lay outside the lines; so on 
landing I professed the greatest inter- 
est in sugarcane, and importuned the 
governor for the all-necessary pass. 
From the first, however, I fell under sus- 
picion, and all passes were most sternly 
refused me. The longer I stayed, the 
greater grew the suspicion, and I was 
followed by a shadow, who watched 
what I did and to whom I spoke. One 
Cuban was warned by a friend of his 
in the government that he had better 
not be seen in my company, and those 
who might have helped me began to 
fight shy of me. 

Everywhere the talk was of the 
revolution. From hour to hour new 
rumors took shape and grew, and there 
was the incessant story of skirmishes 
and heavy fighting; everything was 
rumored, but nothing was known for 
certain; and it was impossible to learn 
where the insurgent forces were, or 
how to reach them. I had only a very 
few weeks to spare; my time was pass- 
ing, and nothing whatever had been 





done; every one had some plan which | 


had to be arranged, and at the last 
moment would declare that he found 
it impossible. The spirit of the place, 
the word which was in every one’s 
mouth, was “to-morrow;” to-day one 
had to sit idly in a verandah smoking 
innumerable cigars, knowing’ that 
nothing was being done, and that the 
morrow would probably be the same. 
One good fellow—an American—was 
bound for a point along the coast in a 
small fishing-boat. He was willing to 
take me, but as I had no pass, and it 
was as impossible to leave without one 
by sea as it was by land, together we 
bribed the padrone of the boat to hide 
me under some sacks in the bows. He 
was persuaded, though much against 
his will. I was to be put out of sight 


overnight, and first thing in the morn- 
ing we were to sail. 


The plan was well 
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laid, but, like a dozen others, fell 
through at the very last, and I had to 
stay behind. The sailor who worked 
the boat with the padrone was of a 
timid disposition, and absolutely de- 
clined to risk transportation for a few 
pieces of money—a sensible view as it 
turned out, for just as the boat was pre- 
paring to sail the port officers came, 
and searched her from top to bottom. 

To be shut up in the town was 
insufferable; and I saw that if I wanted 
to get out I should have to go out alone, 
and as best I could. My plan was in 
some way or other to reach my friend, 
who had vanished in the boat, and who 
would be able to help me in joining 
some rebel force. To get there, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to take to 
the mountains, since there were Spanish 
troops between him and the town. It 
was awkward not understanding Span- 
ish, but I learned the phrase, “I desire 
to avoid the Spanish troops,” and 
started one evening just as I stood, save 
for pockets heavily loaded with cigars. 
Next day I was with the insurgents. I 
came successfully to some iron mines 
on the coast, and there learned that a 
party of insurgents were coming down 
from the mountains that night to fetch 
despatches, and to them I attached my- 
self. 

The eastern end of Cuba is moun- 
tainous and everywhere covered with 
virgin forest. The vegetation is semi- 
tropical, and the creepers and under- 
growth present so formidable an 
obstacle to progress that when, as was 
very frequently the case, it proved 
necessary to pass round some par- 
ticularly impossible bit of the road, the 
man riding in front had to open out a 
way with his machete—the large knife 
of the country, which in times of peace 
serves to cut the cane, and in times of 
war is carried as a side arm. 

The first ride I had with the insur- 
gents—there were two of them, a cap- 
tain and a trooper—was through the 
most wonderful scenery I have ever 
seen. All night we rode through forest, 
and always in an upward direction; 
there was a full moon, and now and 
again we could look down on the sea 
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which lay below, and up at the wooded 
peaks above. For two hours we slept 
beside our horses whilst they rested, 
and were pressing on again before day- 
light; we wished to get to one of the 
camps by the following evening, and 
the nearest was still a long way on. 
The tracks were exceedingly bad, some- 
times deep in mud, and at others pre- 
cipitous and covered with loose rocks, 
over which the horses climbed like 
monkeys. All day we pressed on, 
always at a slow walk and in single 
file, now and again pulling up to give a 
challenge, for we were near the Spanish 
forces and did not know whom we 
might fall in with. It had been a long 
ride, and the horses were dead tired. 
They had been going almost inces- 
santly through the whole day and the 
greater part of the night. It had been 
terribly hot, and only once in the early 
morning had we had anything to eat. 
We were worn out; and when after sun- 
set we found that we had lost our way 
and were wandering aimlessly up and 
down wooded valleys which all looked 
exactly alike, we became thoroughly 
dispirited. Late that evening we came 
to the insurgent outpost and heard the 
challenge given from the darkness 
above us; and as we rode through the 
guard we saw through the trees the 
fires of the rebel camp. It was situated 
on a triangular spur of land; behind and 
above were the mountains, and far be. 
low was the level coast land, and 
beyond it again the sea. 

Colonel Valleriano, a mulatto, had 
occupied this position for many weeks 
with a few Cuban officers and a force 
of one hundred men, most of whom 
were negroes. Down below, on the 
coast, about ten miles off, were en- 
camped the Spaniards, some two thou- 
sand or three thousand strong. The 
insurgents lay in their way, a handful 
of men in a strong position, and the 
Spaniards had made no move against 
them. 

The Spaniards moved out from their 
camp the morning after my arrival. 
The insurgents were drawn up along 
the edge of the hill, watching the 


Spanish advance with field-glasses, and 





praying that they might come on. 
Videttes were sent forward, and every 
one was ready; but that day was like 
the previous one, and no attack was 
made. 

The camp was composed of a number 
of palm-thatched sheds, under which 
were slung two or three hammocks 
side by side. It was a curious evening— 
the officers gathered round us in the 
colonel’s hut, and stood or sat about 
smoking, whilst we ate with a ravenous 
appetite the food they set before us. 
Afterwards, by the light of the camp 
fires and a flickering candle, my cap- 
tain read aloud the news from the 
Spanish newspapers he had _ brought 
with him; he sat on a hammock with 
the officers round, and outside crouched 
some sixty negroes, listening intently, 
and now and again laughing quietly at 
an account of some reported Spanish 
success. 

That night I found my hammock 
slung next to that of the trooper who 
had ridden with me from the muster. 
The poor fellow was already there. 
Somehow or other he had got a touch 
of fever, and was quite delirious, toss- 
ing himself about and raving in a most 
unpleasant way. I had _ brought a 
variety of pills with me from New York, 
but, unfortunately, could not in the 
least distinguish between them, as they 
were marked not with the ailment for 
which they were intended, but with the 
various ingredients they contained. 
Happily, I struck on an appropriate 
bottle, and gave the trooper four large 
pills, which silenced him in a moment 
and caused him to lie like a log through 
the rest of the night. I afterwards 
learned that the virtue of these pills lay 
in reducing the temperature from high 
fever to the normal state at a jump, and 
that they were very powerful and 
should have been administered spar- 
ingly. We both slept comfortably 
through the night, and although my 
patient had a relapse next day, he 
speedily recovered, and was very grate- 
ful to me for the treatment. 

In the whole island there were some 
twenty-five thousand insurgents under 
arms. all, both infantry and cavalry, 
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carrying the machete as a side-arm, and 
a rifle of one kind or another, usually a 
Remington. Here and there the men 
were armed with Mausers, the new 
Spanish magazine rifle, which had 
either been collected from the prisoners 
or taken from the Spanish dead; it is a 
small-bore rifle, and from the cases I 
saw it would seem that the wound it 
inflicts is easily healed, the bullet bor- 
ing a hole through the bone instead of 
breaking it. 

For the time being there appeared to 
be a tolerable supply of ammunition, 
but no very large reserve; and in the 
future the insurgents may have to rely 
on supplies from abroad. More rifles 
and ammunition are constantly being 
run into the country; and with the in- 
creased supply of arms the numbers of 
the insurgents in the field could be very 
largely increased, since those who de- 
sire to join in the struggle very largely 
exceed the number of rifles now avail- 
able. 

Everywhere discipline was strictly 
enforced, guard was regularly kept, 
and orders had to be carried out to the 
letter. In their drill the insurgents cut 
a most ridiculous figure; yet drilled 
they were, however, and that twice a 
day; often, as was the case in José 
Maceo’s camp, by Spanish drill ser- 
geants, who, like so many others, had 
been driven from the Spanish lines by 
ill usage. The cavalry were much 
better in hand than the infantry, and 
those I saw manceuvred with tolerable 
The men were well mounted, 
and in the open country to the west 
they are accustomed to charge the 
Spanish infantry in square, and often 
with success. In the broken country 
of the Santiago province the cavalry is 
of little service, and the fighting is 
necessarily more of a guerilla warfare, 
planned by the officers, but executed 
by the men as units. 

The rank and file of the rebels in the 
ast are black, but further west they 
are almost exclusively white, and a 
negro there the exception. The 
negroes are fine fighting men, and able 
to endure every kind of hardship; they 
march thirty or forty miles in the day 
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without great fatigue, and are able to 
go for long periods without food—in- 
deed starvation would seem to make 
them more efficient, since it is said that 
Antonio Maceo prefers his men to fast 
for two days before battle. A few of 
the officers are black, but usually they 
are Cubans. The staff of General José 
Maceo was largely composed of the 
sons of wealthy Cuban planters, of 
doctors, and other professional men, 
many of them educated in America, 
and many of them speaking excellent 
French or English. 

General José was encamped on the 
highroad, some fifteen miles from a 
Spanish division; he had only four hun- 
dred or five hundred men with him, 
and here the insurgents had no advan- 
tage in their position, yet for weeks 
the Spaniards had made no move 
against him, and here, as elsewhere, 
they remained inactive and powerless. 
Further west, on a large open prairie, 
General Antonio Maceo was able to 
entertain the insurgent government 
with a review of some five thousand 
men, whilst within twenty miles, both 
to the north and to the south, the Span- 
iards had superior forces, were fully 
conscious of all that was passing, and 
yet declined to make the slightest 
effort. 

General Antonio Maceo is the moving 
spirit of the whole revolt. He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered mulatto, with a 
reputation for reckless bravery and a 
good knowledge of Cuban warfare, 
gained during the last insurrection. He 
is the hero of the Cubans and the terror 
of the Spanish soldiery, a volcano of 
energy, with a charming manner, a 
kindly disposition, and eyes which are 
perpetually smiling through a pair of 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

I first met Maceo on an occasion of 
great state and ceremony. Cuba had 
just elected a provisional government, 
which was to watch over the interests 
of the country till the struggle should 
be ended. The general was mobilizing 
the troops of the east to receive and do 
honor to the president and ministers of 
the Cuban Republic. who had journeyed 
very far to meet him. The president 
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of the republic, the Marquis of Santa 
Lucia, is a man very nearly eighty years 
old, a stately and courteous old gentle- 
man, and so wiry that he had arrived 


at the place of meeting several days | 


before he was expected. The rest cf 
the government is almost entirely com- 
posed of young men, who are almost 
all under forty; shrewd, pleasant fel- 
lows they seemed, full of zeal and hope 
in the future, and apparently by no 
means over-sanguine. From them I 
learned how it was proposed absolutely 
to forbid and prevent the grinding of 
the sugarcane throughout Cuba, and so 
to hinder Spain from getting any 
financial assistance from the island. 
The insurgent forces were maintaining 
themselves in the field without expense, 
and could continue to do so, whilst the 
Spanish army of occupation was an 
ever-increasing burden, and one which 
every day Spain became less able and 
willing to bear. The Cuban policy was 
to cripple Spain financially whilst she 
withstood her in the field. The insur- 
gents would be willing to treat with 
Spain as to a price for Spanish evacua- 
tion, and to pay freely rather than draw 
the war out to the very end. During 
the first three months of the struggle 
they would have accepted a free and 
full measure of autonomy, but now the 
establishment of a Cuban Republic can 
only be prevented by Spanish victory 
and Cuban annihilation. 

Riding through Cuba from camp to 
camp was a pleasant life, and often an 
exciting one. I had an escort, an officer 
and trooper, and all day we rode over 
hills and through forest, and always 
along tracks which were almost im- 
passable. Sometimes our road would 
pass near the Spanish lines, and on one 
such occasion we barely avoided a 
Spanish ambush; at times we would 
ride the greater part of the day without 
food of any kind, and with a hot sun 
above, with the result that one’s grip 
in the saddle seemed to loosen and 
one’s head to turn. When our horses 
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tired we changed them for fresh ones 
with the prefects along the way. 

Wherever we chanced to find our- 
selves at nightfall, we slung our ham- 
mocks and slept; sometimes it would 
be in a shed, and sometimes in the 
open air, and once and again unpleas- 
antly near the enemy. We passed one 
night in the shed which contained 
the printing-press of the Cuban Re- 
public, and round about us lay the 
copies of the gala number of Cuba Libre, 
the organ of the insurrection, all printed 
in blue and red type to commemorate 
the government alelection. In the 
morning, we would be up and in the 
saddle again before sunrise, the only 
toilet possible being a good shake. 
Everywhere, I found the Cubans the 
most courteous and hospitable people 
conceivable; whatever hour of the day 
or night it might be, all that the Cuban 
had and all that he could do were at the 
service of the stranger. In the middle 
of the night we were served with coffee 
and food if there chanced to be any, 
and no matter how poor our host might 
be it was out of the question that he 
should receive money. From the time 
I joined the insurgents to the day I got 
back to Santiago, I never spent a 
penny. 

How I ever got back to Santiago I am 
still at a loss to understand. Twice I 
had to pass through Spanish troops. 
whose officers, as I afterwards heard, 
had expressed a wish to lay their hands 
on the Englishman who had joined the 
insurgents. True, I had borrowed a 
planter’s suit—which was necessary, 
as I had not had my own clothes off for 
three weeks—and I had shaved. But, 
for the rest, I met with the most ex- 
traordinary good luck. 

I have only been five weeks in Cuba, 
but I have seen and heard enough of 
what is passing to wish all success to 
the cause of the insurrection, and to 
hope that the United States will not be 
long in recognizing the Cuban insur- 
gents as a belligerent power. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LIBRARY WINDOW. 
A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UN- 
SEEN. 


I. 


I was not aware at first of the many 
discussions which had gone on about 
that window. It was almost opposite 
one of the windows of the large old- 
fashioned drawing-room of the house 
in which I spent that summer, which 
was of so much importance in my life. 
Our house and the library were on 
opposite sides of the broad High Street 
of St. Rule’s, which is a fine street, wide 
and ample, and very quiet, as strangers 
think who come from noisier places; 
but in a summer evening there is much 
coming and going, and the stillness is 
full of sound—the sound of footsteps 
and pleasant voices, softened by the 
summer air. There are even excep- 
tional moments when it is noisy: the 
time of the fair, and on Saturday nights 
sometimes, and when there are excur- 
sion trains. Then even the softest 
sunny air of the evening will not 
smooth the harsh tones and the stum- 
bling steps; but at these unlovely 
moments we shut the windows, and 
even I, who am so fond of that deep 
recess where I can take refuge from all 
that is going on inside, and make my- 
self a spectator of all the varied story 
out of doors, withdraw from my watch- 
tower. To tell the truth, there never 
was very much going on inside. The 
house belonged to my aunt, to whom 
(she says, Thank God!) nothing ever 
happens. I believe that many things 
have happened to her in her time; but 
that was all over at the peried of which 
I am speaking, and she was old, and 
very quiet. Her life went on in a 
routine never broken. She got up at 
the same hour every day, and did the 
same things in the same rotation, day 
by day the same. She said that this 
was the greatest support in the world, 
and that routine is a kind of salvation. 
It may be so; but it is a very dull 
salvation, and I used to feel that I 
would rather have incident, whatever 
kind of incident it might be. But then 
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at that time I was not old, which makes 
all the difference. 

At the time of which I speak the deep 
recess of the drawing-room window 
was a great comfort to me. Though 
she was an old lady (perhaps because 
she was so old) she was very tolerant, 
and had a kind of feeling for me. She 
never said a word, but often gave me a 
smile when she saw how I had built 
myself up, with my books and my bas- 
ket of work. I did very little work, I 
fear—now and then a _ few stitches 
when the spirit moved me, or when I 
had got well afloat in a dream, and was 
more tempted to follow it out than to 
read my book, as sometimes happened. 
At other times, and if the book were 
interesting, I used to get through vol- 
ume after volume sitting there, paying 
no attention to anybody. And yet I 
did pay a kind of attention. Aunt 
Mary’s old ladies came in to call, and T 
heard them talk, though I very seldom 
listened; but for all that, if they had 
anything to say that was interesting, it 
is curious how I found it in my mind 
afterwards, as if the air had blown it 
to me. They came and went, and I 
had the sensation of their old bonnets 
gliding out and in, and their dresses 
rustling; and now and then had to 
jump up and shake hands with some 
one who knew me, and asked after my 
papa and mamma. Then Aunt Mary 
would give me a little smile again, and 
I slipped back to my window. She 
never seemed to mind. My mother 
would not have let me do it, I know. 
She would have remembered dozens of 
things there were to do. She would 
have sent me up-stairs to fetch some- 
thing which I was quite sure she did 
not want, or down-stairs to carry some 
quite unnecessary message to the house- 
maid. She liked to keep me running 
about. Perhaps that was one reason 
why I was so fond of Aunt Mary’s 
drawing-room, and the deep recess of 
the window, and the curtain that fell 
half over it, and the broad window- 
seat, where one could collect so many 
things without being found fault witb 
for untidiness. Whenever we had any- 
thing the matter with us in these days, 
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we were sent to St. Rule’s to get up our 
strength. 
time of which I am going to speak. 

Everybody had said, since ever I 
learned to speak, that I was fantastic 
and fanciful and dreamy, and all the 
other words with which a girl who may 
happen to like poetry, and to be fond of 
thinking, is so often made uncomfort- 
able. People don’t know what they 
mean when they say fantastic. It 
sounds like Madge Wildfire or some- 
thing of that sort. My mother thought 
I should always be busy, to keep non- 
sense out of my head. But really I was 
not at all fond of nonsense. I was 
rather serious than otherwise. I would 
have been no trouble to anybody if I 
had been left to myself. It was only 
that I had a sort of second-sight, and 
was conscious of things to which I paid 
no attention. Even when reading the 
most interesting book, the things that 
were being talked about blew in to me; 
and I heard what people were saying 
in the streets as they passed under the 
window. Aunt Mary always said I 
could do two or indeed three things at 
once—both read and listen, and see. I 
am sure that I did not listen much, and 
seldom looked out, of set purpose—as 
some people do who notice what bon- 
nets the ladies in the street have on; but 
I did hear what I couldn’t help hearing, 
even when I was reading my book, and 
I did see all sorts of things, though 
often for a whole half-hour I might 
never lift my eyes. 

This does not explain what I said 
at the beginning, that there were many 
discussions about that window. It 
was, and still is, the last window in the 
row, of the College Library, which is 
opposite my aunt’s house in the High 
Street. Yet it is not exactly opposite, 
but a little to the west, so that I could 
see it best from the left side of my 
recess. I took it calmly for granted 
that it was a window like any other till 
I first heard the talk about it which was 
going on in the drawing-room. “Have 
you never made up your mind, Mrs. 
Baléarres,” said old Mr. _ Pitmilly, 
“whether that window opposite is a 
window or no?” He said Mistress 


And this was my case at the | 


| 





| a window, and has been built up. 
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Balcarres—and he was always called 
Mr. Pitmilly, Morton; which was the 
name of his place. 

“T am never sure of it, to tell the 
truth,” said Aunt Mary, “all these 
years.” 

“Bless me!” said one of the old 
ladies, “and what window may that 
be?” 

Mr. Pitmilly had a way of laughing 
as he spoke, which did not please me; 
but it was true that he was not perhaps 
desirous of pleasing me. He said, ‘‘Oh, 
just the window opposite,” with his 
laugh running through his words; “our 
friend can never make up her mind 
about it, though she has been living 
opposite it since——” 

“You need never mind the date,” said 
another; “the Leebrary window! Dear 
me, what should it be but a window? 
up at that height it could not be a 
door.” 

“The question is,” said my aunt, “if 
it is a real window with glass in it, or 
if it is merely painted, or if it once was 
And 
the oftener people look at it, the less 
they are able to say.” 

“Let me see this window,” said old 
Lady Carnbee, who was very active 
and strong-minded; and then they all 
came crowding upon me—three or four 
old ladies, very eager, and Mr. Pit- 
milly’s white hair appearing over their 
heads, and my aunt sitting quiet and 
smiling behind. 

“IT mind the window very well,” said 
Lady Carnbee; “ay; and so do more 
than me. But in its present appear- 
ance it is just like any other window; 
but has not been cleaned, I should say, 
in the memory of man.” 

“I see what ye mean,” said one of the 
others. “It is just a very dead thing 
without any reflection in it; but I’ve 
seen as bad before.” 

“Ay, it’s dead enough,” said another, 
“but that’s no rule; for these hizzies of 
women-servants in this ill age e 





“Nay, the women are well enough,” 
said the softest voice of all, which was 
Aunt Mary’s. “I will never let them risk 
their lives cleaning the outside of mine. 
And there are no women-servants in 
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the Old Library; there is maybe some- 
thing more in it than that.” 

They were all pressing into my recess, 
pressing upon me, a row of old faces, 
peering into something they could not 
understand. I had a sense in my mind 
how curious it was, the wall of old 
ladies in their old satin gowns all glazed 
with age, Lady Carnbee with her lace 
about her head. Nobody was looking 
at me or thinking of me; but I felt un- 
consciously the contrast of my young- 
ness to their oldness, and stared at 
them as they stared over my head at 
the Library window. I had given it no 
attention up to this time. I was more 
taken up with the old ladies than with 
the thing they were looking at. 

“The framework is all right at least, 
I can see that, and pented black a 

“And the panes are pented black too. 
It’s no window, Mrs. Balearres. It has 
been filled in, in the days of the win- 
dow duties; you will mind, Leddy Carn- 
bee.” 

“Mind!” said the oldest lady. “1 
mind when your mother was marriet, 
Jeanie; and that’s neither the day nor 
yesterday. But as for the window, it's 
just a delusion; and that is my opinion 
of the matter, if you ask me.” 

“There’s a great want of light in that 
muckle room at the college,” said an- 
other. “If it was a window, the Lee- 
brary would have more light.” 

“One thing is clear,” said one of the 
younger ones, “it cannot be a window to 
see through. It may be filled in or it 
may be built up, but it is not a window 
to give light.” 

“And who ever heard of a window 
that was no to see through?’ Lady 
Carnbee said. I was fascinated by the 
look on her face, which was a curious, 
scornful look as of one who knew more 
than she chose to say; and then my 
wandering fancy was caught by her 
hand as she held it up, throwing back 
the lace that drooped over it. Lady 
Carnbee’s lace was the chief thing 
about her—heavy black Spanish lace 
with large flowers. Everything she 
wore was trimmed with it. A large veil 
of it hung over her old bonnet. But her 
hand coming out of this heavy lace was 
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a curious thing to see. She had very 
long fingers, very taper, which had been 
much admired in her youth; and her 
hand was very white, or rather more 
than white, pale, bleached, and blood- 
less, with large blue veins standing up 
upon the back; and she wore some fine 
rings, among others a big diamond in 
an ugly old claw setting. They were 
too big for her, and were wound round 
and round with yellow silk to make 
them keep on; and this little cushion 
of silk, turned brown with long wear- 
ing, had twisted round so that it was 
more conspicuous than the jewels; 
while the big diamond blazed under- 
neath in the hollow of her hand, like 
some dangerous thing hiding and send- 
ing out darts of light. The hand, which 
seemed to come almost to a point, with 
this strange ornament underneath, 
clutched at my half-terrified imagina- 
tion. It too seemed to mean far more 
than was said. I felt as if it might 
clutch me with sharp claws, and the 
lurking, dazzling creature bite—with a 
sting that would go to the heart. 

Presently, however, the circle of the 
old faces broke up, the old ladies re- 
turned to their seats, and Mr. Pitmilly, 
small but very erect, stood up in the 
midst of them, talking with mild 
authority like a little oracle among the 
ladies. Only Lady Carnbee always 
contradicted the neat, little, old gentle- 
man. She gesticulated, when she 
talked, like a Frenchwoman, and darted 
forth that hand of hers with the lace 
hanging over it, so that I always caught 
a glimpse of the lurking diamond. I 
thought she looked like a witch among 
the comfortable little group which gave 
such attention to everything Mr. Pit- 
milly said. 

“For my part, it is my opinion there 
is no window there at all,” he said. 
“It’s very like the thing that’s called 
in scienteefic language an _ optical 
illusion. It arises generally, if I may 
use such a word in the presence of 
ladies, from a liver that is not just in 
the perfitt order and balance that organ 
demands—and then you will see things 
—a blue dog. I remember, was the thing 
in one case, and in another a 
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“The man has gane gyte,” said Lady 
Carnbee; “I mind the windows in the 
Auld Leebrary as long as I mind any- 
thing. Is the Leebrary itself an optical 
illusion too?” 

“Na, na,” and “No, no,” said the old 
ladies; “a blue dogue would be a 
strange vagary; but the Library we 
have all kent from our youth,” said 
one. “And I mind when the Assemblies 
were held there one year 
Town Hall was building,’ 
said. 

“It is just a great divert to me,” said 
Aunt Mary; but what was strange was 
that she paused there, and said in a low 
tone, “now; and then went on again. 
“for whoever comes to my house, there 
are aye discussions about that window. 
I have never just made up my mind 
about it myself. Sometimes I think 
it’s a case of these wicked window 
duties, as you said, Miss Jeanie, when 
half the windows in our houses were 
blocked up to save the tax. And then, 
I think, it may be due to that blank 
kind of building like the great new 
buildings on the Earthen Mound in 
Edinburgh, where the windows are just 
ornaments. And then whiles I am 
sure I can see the glass shining when 
the sun catches it in the afternoon.” 

“You could so easily satisfy yourself, 
Mrs. Balcarres, if you were to——” 

“Give a laddie a penry to cast a stone, 
and see what happens,” said Lady Carn- 
bee. 

“But I am not sure that I have any 
desire to satisfy myself,” Aunt Mary 
said. And then there was a stir in the 
room, and I had to come out from my 
recess and open the door for the old 
ladies and see them down-stairs, as they 
all went away following one another. 
Mr. Pitmilly gave his arm to Lady 
Carnbee, though she was always con- 
tradicting him; and so the tea-party 
dispersed. Aunt Mary came to the 
head of the stairs with her guests in an 
old-fashioned, gracious way, while I 
went down with them to see that the 
maid was ready at the door. When I 
came back Aunt Mary was still stand- 
ing in the recess looking out. Return- 
ing to my seat she said, with a kind of 
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wistful look, “Well, honey; and what 
is your opinion?” 

“IT have no opinion. I was reading 
my book all the time,” I said. 

“And so you were, honey, and no’ 
very civil; but all the same I ken well 


| you heard every word we said.” 


when the | 
| maids would have been shutting 





Il. 

It was a night in June; dinner was 
long over, and had it been winter the 
up 
the house, and my Aunt Mary prepar- 
ing to go up-stairs to her room. But 
it was still clear daylight, that day- 
light out of which the sun has been 
long gone, and which has no longer any 
rose reflections, but all has sunk into 
a pearly neutral tint—a light which is 
daylight yet is not day. We had taken 
a turn in the garden after dinner, and 
now we had returned to what we called 
our usual occupations. My aunt was 
reading. The English post had come 
in, and she had got her Times, which 
was her great diversion. The Scotsman 
was her morning reading, but she liked 
her Times at night. 

As for me, I too was at my usual 
occupation, which at that time was 
doing nothing. I had a book as usual, 
and was absorbed in it; but I was con- 
scious of all that was going on all the 
same. The people strolled along the 
broad pavement, making remarks as 
they passed under the open window 
which came up into my story or my 
dream, and sometimes made me laugh. 
The tone and the faint sing-song, or 
rather chant, of the accent, which was 
“a wee Fifish,” was novel to me, and 
associated with holiday, and pleasant; 
and sometimes they said to each other 
something that was amusing, and often 
something that suggested a whole 
story; but presently they began to 
drop off, the footsteps slackened, the 
voices died away. It was getting late, 
though the clear, soft daylight went on 
and on. All through the lingering 
evening, which seemed to consist of 


interminable hours, long but not weary, 
drawn out as if the spell of the light 
and the outdoor life might never end, 
I had now and then, quite unawares, 
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east a glance at the mysterious win- 
dow which my aunt and her friends 
had discussed, as I felt, though I dared 
not say it even to myself, rather fool- 
ishly. It caught my eye without any 
intention on my part, as I paused, as it 
were, to take breath, in the flowing and 
current of undistinguishable thoughts 
and things from without and within 
which carried me along. First it oc- 
curred to me, with a little sensation of 
discovery, how absurd to say it was not 
a window, a living window, one to see 





through! Why, then, had they never 
seen it, these old folk? I saw as I 


looked up suddenly the faint greyness 
as of visible space within—a room be- 
hind, certainly—dim, as it was natural 
a room should be on the other side of 
the street—-quite indefinite; yet so 
clear that if some one were to come to 
the window there would be nothing 
surprising in it. For certainly there 
was a feeling of space behind the panes 
which these old half-blind ladies had 
disputed about whether they were 
glass or only fictitious panes marked on 
the wall. How silly! when eyes that 
could see could make it out in a 
minute. It was only a greyness at pres- 
ent, but it was unmistakable, a space 
that went back into gloom, as every 
room does when you look into it across 
a street. There were no curtains to 
show whether it was inhabited or not: 
but a room—oh, as distinctly as ever 
room was! I was pleased with myself, 
but said nothing, while Aunt Mary 
rustled her paper, waiting for a 
favorable moment to announce a dis- 
covery which settled her problem at 
once. Then I was carried away upon 
the stream again, and forgot the win- 
dow, till somebody threw unawares a 
word from the outer world, “I’m goin’ 
hame; it’ll soon be dark.” Dark! what 
was the fool thinking of? it never 
would be dark if one waited out, 
wandering in the soft air for hours 
longer; and then my eyes, acquiring 
easily that new habit, looked across the 
way again. 

Ah, now! nobody indeed had come to 
the window: and no light had been 
lighted, seeing it was still beautiful to 
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read by—a still, clear, colorless light; 
but the room inside had certainly 
widened. I could see the grey space 
and air a little deeper, and a sort of 
vision, very dim, of a wall, and some- 
thing against it; something dark, with 
the blackness that a solid article, how- 
ever indistinctly seen, takes in the 
lighter darkness that is only space—a 
large, black, dark thing coming out into 
the grey. I looked more intently, and 
made sure it was a piece of furniture, 
either a writing-table or perhaps a large 
bookcase. No doubt it must be the 
last, since this was part of the old 
library. I never visited the old College 
Library, but I had seen such places 
before, and I could well imagine it to 
myself. How curious that for all the 
time these old people had looked at it, 
they had never seen this before! 

It was more silent now, and my eyes, 
I suppose, had grown dim with gazing, 
doing my best to make it out, when 
suddenly Aunt Mary said, “Will you 
ring the bell, my dear? I must have my 
lamp.” 

“Your lamp?” I cried, “when it is still 
daylight.” But then I gave another 
look at my window, and perceived with 
a start that the light had indeed 
changed; for now I saw nothing. It 
was still light, but there was so much 
change in the light that my room, with 
the grey space and the large, shadowy 
bookease, had gone out, and I saw them 
no more; for even a Scotch night in 
June, though it looks as if it would 
never end, does darken at the last. I 
had almost cried out, but checked my- 
self, and rang the bell for Aunt Mary, 


and made up my mind I would say 
nothing till next morning, when to 
be sure naturally it would be more 


clear. 

Next morning I rather think I forgot 
all about it—or was busy: or was more 
idle than usual; the two things meant 
nearly the same. At all events I 
thought no more of the window, though 
I still sat in my own, opposite to it, but 
occupied with some other fancy. Aunt 
Mary’s visitors came as usual in the 
afternoon; but their talk was of other 
things, and for a day or two nothing at 
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all happened to bring back my thoughts 
into this channel. It might be nearly 
a week before the subject came back, 


and once more it was old Lady Carnbee | 


who set me thinking; not that she said 
anything upon that particular theme. 
But she was the last of my aunt’s after- 
noon guests to go away, and when she 


with those lively gesticulations which 
so many old Scotch ladies have. “My 
faith!” said she, “there is that bairn 
there still like a dream. Is the creature 
bewitched, Mary Balcarres? and is she 
bound to sit there by night and by day 
for the rest of her days? You should 
mind that there’s things about, uncanny 
for women of our blood.” 

I was too much startled at first to 
recognize that it was of me she was 
speaking. She was like a figure in a 
picture, with her pale face the color 
of ashes, and the big pattern of the 
Spanish lace hanging half over it, and 
her hand held up, with the big diamond 
blazing at me from the inside of her 
uplifted palm. It was held up in sur- 
prise, but it looked as if it were raised 
in malediction; and the diamond threw 
out darts of light and glared and 
twinkled at me. If it had been in its 
right place it would not have mattered; 
but there, in the open of the hand! I 
started up, half in terror, half in wrath. 
And then the old lady laughed, and her 
hand dropped. “I’ve wakened you to 
life, and broke the spell,” she said, nod- 
ding her old head at me, while the large 
black silk flowers of the lace waved 
and threatened. And she took my arm 
to go down-stairs, laughing and bidding 
me be steady, and no’ tremble and shake 
like a broken reed. “You should be as 
steady as a rock at your age. I was 
like a young tree,” she said, leaning so 
heavily that my willowy, girlish frame 
quivered—“I was a support to virtue, 
like Pamela, in my time.” 

“Aunt Mary, Lady Carnbee is a 
witch!” I cried, when I came back. 

“Is that what you think, honey? 
well, maybe she once was,” said Aunt 
Mary, whom nothing surprised. 

And it was that night once more after 
dinner, and after the post came in, and 
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the Times, that I suddenly saw the 
Library window again. I had seen it 
every day—and noticed nothing; but 
to-night, still in a little tumult of mind 
over Lady Carnbee and her wicked 
diamond which wished me harm, and 
her lace which waved threats and 


| warnings at me, I looked across the 
rose to leave she threw up her hands, | 


street, and there I saw quite plainly 
the room opposite, far more clearly than 
before. I saw dimly that it must be a 
large room, and that the big piece of 
furniture against the wall was a writ- 
ing-desk. Thatin a moment, when first 
my eyes rested upon it, was quite clear; 
a large, old-fashioned escritoire, stand- 
ing out into the room; and I knew by 
the shape of it that it had a great many 
pigeon-holes and little drawers in the 
back, and a large table for writing. 
There was one just like it in my father’s 
library at home. It was such a sur- 
prise to see it all so clearly that I closed 
my eyes, for the moment almost giddy, 
wondering how papa’s desk could have 
come here—and then when I reminded 
myself that this was nonsense, and that 
there were many such writing-tables 
besides papa’s, and looked again—lo! 
it had all become quite vague and in- 
distinct as it was at first; and I saw 
nothing but the blank window, of 
which the old ladies. could never be 
certain whether it was filled up to avoid 
the window-tax, or whether it had ever 
been a window at all. 

This occupied my mind very much, 
and yet I did not say anything to Aunt 
Mary. For one thing, I rarely saw any- 
thing at all in the early part of the day; 
but then that is natural; you can never 
see into a place from outside, whether 
it is an empty room or a looking-glass, 
or people’s eyes, or anything else that 
is mysterious, in the day. It has, I sup- 
pose, something to do with the light. 
But in the evening in June in Scotland 
—then is the time to see. For it is day- 
light, yet it is not day, and there is a 
quality in it which I cannot describe, 
it is so clear, as if every object was a 
reflection of itself. 

I used to see more and more of the 
room as the days went on. The large 


escritoire stood out more and more into 
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the space; with sometimes’ white | 
glimmering things, which looked like | 


papers, lying on it; and once or twice 
I was sure I saw a pile of books on the 
floor close to the writing-table, as if 
they had gilding upon them in broken 
specks, like old books. It was always 
about the time when the lads in the 


street began to call to each other that | 


they were going home, and sometimes 
a shriller voice would come from one 
of the doors, bidding somebody to “cry 
upon the laddies” to come back to their 
suppers. That was always the time I 
saw best, though it was close upon the 
moment when the veil seemed to fall 
and the clear radiance became less liv- 
ing, and all the sounds died out of the 
street, and Aunt Mary said in her soft 
voice, “Honey! will you ring for the 
lamp?’ She said honey as people say 
darling; and I think it is a prettier 
word. 

Then finally, while I sat one evening 
with my book in my hand, looking 
straight across the street, not distracted 
by anything, I saw a little movement 
within. It was not any one visible— 
but everybody must know what it is to 
see the stir in the air, the little disturb- 
ance—you cannot tell what it is, but 
that it indicates some one there, even 
though you can see no one. Perhaps 
it is a shadow making just one flicker 
in the still place. You may look at an 
empty room and the furniture in it for 
hours, and then suddenly there will be 
the flicker, and you know that some- 
thing has come into it. It might only 
be a dog or a cat; it might be, if that 
were possible, a bird flying across; but 
it is some one, something living, which 
is so different, so completely different, 
in a moment from the things that are 
not living. It seemed to strike quite 
through me, and I gave a little cry. 
Then Aunt Mary stirred a little, and 
put down the huge newspaper that al- 
most covered her from sight, and said, 
“What isit, honey?’ I cried ‘‘Nothing,” 
with a little gasp, quickly, for I did not 
want to be disturbed just at this 
moment when somebody was coming! 
But I suppose she was not satisfied, for 
she got up and stood behind to see what 
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it was, putting her hand on my shoulder. 
It was the softest touch in the world, 
but I could have flung it off angrily; for 
that moment everything was still again, 
and the place grew grey and I saw no 
more. 

“Nothing,” I repeated, but I was so 
vexed I could have cried. “I told you 
it was nothing, Aunt Mary. Don’t you 
believe me, that you come to look—and 


| Spoil it all!” 


I did not mean of course to say these 
last words; they were forced out of me. 
I was so much annoyed to see it all 
melt away like a dream; for it was no 
dream, but as real as—as real as—my- 
self or anything I ever saw. 

She gave my shoulder a little pat with 
her hand. “Honey,” she said, “were 
you looking at something? Is’t that? 
is’t that?’ “Is it what?’ I wanted to 
say, Shaking off, her hand, but something 
in me stopped me; for I said nothing at 
all, and she went quietly back to her 
place. I suppose she must have rung 
the bell herself, for immediately I felt 
the soft flood of the light behind me, 
and the evening outside dimmed down, 
as it did every night, and I saw nothing 
more. 

It was next day, I think, in the after- 
noon that I spoke. It was brought on 
by something she said about her fine 
work. “I get a mist before my eyes,” 
she said; “you will have to learn my 
old lace stitches, honey—for I soon will 
not see to draw the threads.” 

“Oh, I hope you will keep your sight,” 
I eried, without thinking what I was 
saying. I was then young and very 
matter-of-fact. I had not found out that 
one may mean something, yet not half 
or a hundredth part of what one 
seems to mean; and even then probably 
hoping to be contradicted if it is any- 
how against one’s self. 

“My sight!” she said, looking up at 
me with a look that was almost angry; 
“there is no question of losing my sight 
—on the contrary, my eyes are very 
strong. I may not see to draw fine 
threads, but I see at a distance as well 
as ever I did—as well as you do.” 

“IT did not mean any harm, Aunt 
Mary,” I said. “I thought you said—— 
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But how can your sight be as good as | better than the old ladies who had 
ever when you are in doubt about the | peered over my head, drawing their 


window? I can see into the room as 
clear as——’ My voice wavered, for 
I had just looked up and across the 
street, and I could have sworn that 
there was no window at all, but only 
a false image of one painted on the 
wall. 

“Ah!” she said, with a little tone of 
keenness and of surprise; and she half 
rose up, throwing down her work 
hastily, as if she meant to come to me; 
then, perhaps seeing the bewildered 
look on my face, she paused and hesi- 
tated—""Ay, honey!” she said, “have 
you got so far ben as that?” 

What did she mean? Of course I 
knew all the old Scotch phrases as well 
as I knew myself; but it is a comfort 
to take refuge in a little ignorance, and 
I know I pretended not to understand 
whenever I was put cut. “I don’t 
know what you mean vy ‘far ben,’” I 
cried out, very impatient. I don’t know 
what might have .ollowed, but some 
one just then car - to call, and she could 
only give me a look before she weat 
forward, putting out her hand to her 
visitor. It was a very soft look, but 
anxious, and as if she did not know 
what to do; and she shook her head a 
very little, and I thought, though there 
was a smile on her face, there was 
something wet about her eyes. I retired 
into my recess, and nothing was said. 

But it was very tantalizing that it 
should fluctuate so; for sometimes I 
saw that room quite plain and clear— 
quite as clear as I could see papa’s 
library, for example, when I shut wy 
eyes. I compared it naturally to my 
father’s study, because of the shape of 
the writing-table, which, as I tell you, 
was the same as his. At times I saw 
the papers on the table quite plain, just 
as I had seen his papers many a day. 
And the little pile of books on the floor 
at the foot—not ranged regularly in 
order, but put down one above the 
other, with all their angles going 
different ways, and a speck of the old 
gilding shining here and there. And 
then again at other times I saw noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, and was no 
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eyelids together, and arguing that the 
window had been shut up because of 
the old long-abolished window-tax, or 
else that it had never been a window at 
all. It annoyed me very much at those 
dull moments to feel that I too puckered 
up my eyelids and saw no better than 
they. 

Aunt Mary’s old ladies came and 
went day after day while June went 
on. I was to go back in July, and I felt 
that I should be very unwilling indeed 
to leave until I had quite cleared up— 
as I was indeed in the way of doing— 
the mystery of that window which 
changed so strangely and appeared 
quite a different thing, not only to 
different people, but to the same eyes 
at different times. Of course I said to 
myself it must simply be an effect or 
the light. And yet I did not quite like 
that explanation either, but would have 
been better pleased to make out to my- 
self that it was some superiority in me 
which made it so clear to me, if it were 
only the great superiority of young 
eyes over old—though that was not 
quite enough to satisfy me, seeing it 
was a superiority which I shared with 
every lass and lad in the street. I rather 
wanted, I believe, to think that there 
was some particular insight in me 
which gave clearness to my sight— 
which was a most impertinent assump- 
tion, but really did not mean half the 
harm it seems to mean when it is put 
down here in black and white. I had 
several times again, however, seen the 
room quite plain, and made out that it 
was a large room, with a great picture 
in a dim gilded frame hanging on the 
farther wall, and many other pieces of 
solid furniture making a blackness 
here and there, besides the great 
escritoire against the wall, which had 
evidently been placed near the window 
for the sake of the light. One thing 
became visible to me after another, till 
I almost thought I should end by being 
able to read the old lettering on one of 
the big volumes which projected from 
the others and caught the light; but this 
was all preliminary to the great event 
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which happened about Midsummer 
Day—the day of St. John, which was 
once so much thought of as a festival, 
but now means nothing at all in Scot- 
land any more than any other of the 
saints’ days; which I shall always think 
a great pity and loss to Scotland, what- 
ever Aunt Mary may say. 


It was about midsummer, I cannot 
say exactly to a day when, but near 
that time, when the great event hap- 
pened. I had grown very well ac- 
quainted by this time with that large, 
dim room. Not only the escritoire, 
which was very plain to me now, with 
the papers upon it, and the books at its 
foot, but the great picture that hung 
against the farther wall, and various 
other shadowy pieces of furniture, 
especially a chair which one evening 
I saw had been moved into the space 
before the escritoire,—a little change 
which made my heart beat, for it spoke 
so distinctly of some one who must 
have been there, the some one who had 
already made me start, two or three 
times before, by some vague shadow 
of him or thrill of him which made a 
sort of movement in the silent space; 
a movement which made me sure that 
next minute I must see something or 
hear something which would explain 
the whole—if it were not that some- 
thing always happened outside to stop 
it, at the very moment of its accom- 
plishment. I had no warning this time 
of movement or shadow. I had been 
looking into the room very attentively 
a little while before, and had made out 
everything almost clearer than ever; 
and then had bent my attention again 
on my book, and read a chapter or two 
at a most exciting period of the story; 
and consequently had quite left St. 
Rule’s, and the High Street, and the 
College Library, and was really in a 
South American forest, almost throt- 
tled by the flowery creepers, and 
treading softly lest I should put my foot 
on a scorpion or a dangerous snake. 
At this moment something suddenly 
ealling my attention to the outside, T 
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sprang up, for I could not contain my- 
self. I don’t know what I said, but 
enough to startle the people in the 
room, one of whom was old Mr. Pit- 
milly. They all looked round upon me 
to ask what was the matter. And when 
I gave my usual answer of “Nothing.” 
sitting down again shamefaced but 
very much excited, Mr. Pitmilly got up 
and came forward, and looked out, 
apparently to see what was the cause. 
He saw nothing, for he went back 
again, and I could hear him telling Aunt 
Mary not to be alarmed, for missy had 
fallen into a doze with the heat, and 
had startled herself waking up, at 
which they all laughed; another time I 
could have killed him for his imperti- 
nence, but my mind was too much taken 
up now to pay any attention. My 
head was throbbing and my heart 
beating. I was in such high excite- 
ment, however, that to restrain myself 
completely, to be perfectly silent, was 
more easy to me then than at any other 
time of my life. I waited until the old 
gentleman had taken his seat again, and 
then I looked back. Yes, there he was! 
I had not been deceived. I knew then, 
when I looked across, that this was 
what I had been looking for all the 
time—that I had known he was there, 
and had been waiting for him, every 
time there was that flicker of move- 
ment in the room—him and no one else. 
And there at last, just as I had ex- 
pected, he was. I don’t know that in 
reality I ever had expected him, or any 
one; but this was what I felt when, 
suddenly looking into that curious dim 
room, I saw him there. 

He was sitting in the chair, which he 
must have placed for himself, or which 
some one else in the dead of night when 
nobody was looking must have set for 
him, in front of the escritoire—with the 
back of his head towards me, writing. 
The light fell upon him from the left 
hand, and therefore upon his shoulders 
and the side of his head, which, how- 
ever, was too much turned away to 
show anything of his face. Oh, how 
strange that there should be some one 
staring at him as I was doing, and he 
never to turn his head, to make a move- 
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ment! If any one stood and looked at 
me, were I in the soundest sleep that 
ever was, I would wake, I would jump 
up, I would feel it through everything. 
But there he sat and never moved. 
You are not to suppose, though I said 
the light fell upon him from the left 
hand, that there was very much light. 
There never is in a room you are look- 
ing into like that across the street; but 
there was enough to see him by—the 
outline of his figure dark and solid, 
seated in the chair, and the fairness of 
his head visible faintly, a clear spot 
against the dimness. I saw this out- 
line against the dim gilding of the frame 
of the large picture which hung on the 
farther wall. 

I sat all the time the visitors were 
there, in a sort of rapture, gazing at. 
this figure. I knew no reason why I 
should be so much moved. In an 
ordinary way, to see a student at an 
opposite window quietly doing his work 
might have interested me a little, but 
certainly it would not have moved me 
in any such way. It is always inter- 
esting to have a glimpse like this of an 
unknown life—to see so much and yet 
know So little, and to wonder, perhaps, 
what the man is doing, and why he 
never turns his head. One would go to 
the window—but not too close, lest he 
should see you and think you were spy- 
ing upon him—and one would ask, Is 
he still there? is he writing, writing 
always? I wonder what he is writing! 
And it would be a great amusement; 
but no more. This was not my feeling 
at allin the present case. It was a sort 
of breathless watch, an absorption. I 
did not feel that I had eyes for any- 
thing else, or any room in my mind 
for another thought. I no longer heard, 
as I generally did, the stories and the 
wise remarks (or foolish) of Aunt 
Mary’s old ladies or Mr. Pitmilly. I 
heard only a murmur behind me, the 
interchange of voices, one softer, one 
sharper; but it was not as in the time 
when I sat reading and heard every 
word, till the story in my book, and the 
stories they were telling (what they 
said almost always shaped into stories), 
were all mingled into each other, and 
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the hero in the novel became somehow 
the hero (or more likely heroine) of 
them all. But I took no notice of what 
they were saying now. And it was not 
that there was anything very interest- 
ing to look at, except the fact that he 
was there. He did nothing to keep up 
the absorption of my thoughts. He 
moved just so much as a man will do 
when he is very busily writing, think- 
ing of nothing else. There was a faint 
turn of his head as he went from one 
side to another of the page he was 
writing; but it appeared to be a long, 
long page which never wanted turning. 
Just a little inclination when he was 
at the end of the line, outward, and 
then a little inclination inward when he 
began the next. That was little enough 
to keep one gazing. But I suppose it 
was the gradual course of events lead- 
ing up to this, the finding out of one 
thing after another as the eyes got 
accustomed to the vague light: first 
the room itself, and then the writing- 
table, and then the other furniture, and 
last of all the human inhabitant who 
gave it all meaning. This was all so 
interesting that it was like a country 
which one had discovered. And then 
the extraordinary blindness of the other 
people who disputed among themselves 
whether it was a window at all! I did 
not, I am sure, wish to be disrespectful, 
and I was very fond of my Aunt Mary, 
and I liked Mr. Pitmilly well enough, 
and I was afraid of Lady Carnbee. 
But yet to think of the—I know I ought 
not to say stupidity—the blindness of 
them, the foolishness, the insensibility! 
discussing it as if a thing that your 
eyes could see was a thing to discuss! 
It would have been unkind to think it 
was because they were old and their 
faculties dimmed. It is so sad to think 
that the faculties grow dim, that such 
a woman as my Aunt Mary should fail 
in seeing, or hearing, or feeling, that T 
would not have dwelt on it for a mo- 
ment, it would have seemed so cruel! 
And then such a clever old lady as Lady 
Carnbee, who could see through a mill- 
stone, people said—and Mr. Pitmilly, 
such an old man of the world. It did 


indeed bring tears to my eyes to think 









that all those clever people, solely by 
reason of being no longer young as I 
was, should have the simplest things 
shut out from them; and for all their 
wisdom and their knowledge be unable 
to see what a girl like me could see so 
easily. I was too much grieved for 
them to dwell upon that thought, and 
half ashamed, though perhaps half 
proud too, to be so much better off than 
they. 

All those thoughts flitted through my 
mind as I sat and gazed across the 
street. And I felt there was so much 
going on in that room across the street! 
He was so absorbed in his writing, 
never looked up, never paused for a 
word, never turned round in his chair, 
or got up and walked about the room 
as my father did. Papa is a great 
writer, everybody says; but he would 
have come to the window and looked 
out, he would have drummed with his 








fingers on the pane, he would have | 


watched a fly and helped it over a 
difficulty, and played with the fringe 
of the curtain, and done a dozen other 
nice, pleasant, foolish things, till the 
next sentence took shape. “My dear, 
Iam waiting for a word,” he would say 
to my mother when she looked at him, 
with a question why he was so idle, in 
her eyes; and then he would laugh, and 
go back to his writing-table. But he 
over there never stopped at all. It was 
like a fascination. I could not take my 
eyes from him and that little scarcely 
perceptible movement he made, turning 
his head. I trembled with impatience 
to see him turn the page, or perhaps 
throw down his finished sheet on the 
floor, as somebody looking into a win- 
dow like me once saw Sir Walter do, 





sheet after sheet. I should have cried | 


out if this Unknown had done that. I 
should not have been able to help my- 
self, whoever had been present; and 
gradually I got into such a state of sus- 
pense waiting for it to be done that my 
head grew hot and my hands cold. And 
then, just when there was a little move- 
ment of his elbow, as if he were about 
to do this, to be called away by Aunt 
Mary to see Lady Carnbee to the door! 
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called me three times, and then I 
stumbled up, all flushed and hot, and 
nearly crying. When I came out from 
the recess to give the old lady my arm 
(Mr. Pitmilly had gone away some time 
before), she put up her hand and 
stroked my cheek. “What ails the 
bairn?’ she said; “she’s fevered. You 
must not let her sit her lane in the 
window, Mary Balcarres. You and me 
know what comes of that.” Her old 
fingers had a strange touch, cold like 
something not living, and I felt that 
dreadful diamond sting me on the 
cheek. 

I do not say that this was not just 
a part of my excitement and suspense; 
and I know it is enough to make any 
one laugh when the excitement was all 
about an unknown man writing in a 
room on the other side of the way, and 
my impatience because he never came 
to an end of the page. If you think 
I was not quite as well aware of this 
as any one could be! but the worst was 
that this dreadful old lady felt my heart 
beating against her arm that was 
within mine. “You are just in a 
dream,” she said to me, with her old 
voice close at my ear as we went down- 
stairs. “I don’t know who it is about, 
but it’s bound to be some man that is 
not worth it. If you were wise you 
would think of him no more.” 

“IT am thinking of no man!” I said, 
half crying. “It is very unkind and 
dreadful of you to say so, Lady Carn- 
bee. I never thought of—any man, 
in all my life!’ I cried in a passiou 
of indignation. The old lady clung 
tighter to my arm, and pressed it to her, 
not unkindly. 

“Poor little bird,” she said, “how it’s 
strugglin’ and flutterin’! I’m not say- 
ing but what it’s more dangerous when 
it’s all for a dream.” 

She was not at all unkind; but I was 
very angry and excited, and would 
searcely shake that old pale hand which 
she put out to me from her carriage 
window when I had helped her in. I 
was angry with her, and I was afraid 
of the diamond, which looked up from 
under her finger as if it saw through 


I believe I did not hear her till she had | and through me; and whether you 
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believe me or not, I am certain that it 
stung me again—a sharp, malignant 
prick, oh, full of meaning! She never 
wore gloves, but only black mittens, 
through which that horrible diamond 
gleamed. 

I ran up-stairs—she had been the last 
to go—and Aunt Mary too had gone to 
get ready for dinner, for it was late. 
I hurried to my place, and looked 
across, with my heart beating more 
than ever. I made quite sure I should 
see the finished sheet lying white upon 
the floor. But what I gazed at was 
only the dim blank of that window 
which they said was no window. The 
light had changed in some wonderful 
way during that five minutes I had 
been gone, and there was nothing, 
nothing, not a reflection, not a glimmer. 
It looked exactly as they all said, the 
blank form of a window painted on the 
wall. It was too much; I sat down in 
my excitement and cried as if my heart 
would break. I felt that they had done 
something to it, that it was not natural, 
that I could not bear their unkindness 
—even Aunt Mary. They thought it 
not good for me! not good for me! and 
they had done something—even Aunt 
Mary herself—and that wicked dia- 
mond that hid itself in Lady Carnbee’s 
hand. Of course I knew all this was 
ridiculous as well as you could tell me; 
but I was exasperated by the disap- 
pointment and the sudden stop to all 
my excited feelings, and I could not 
bear it. It was more strong than I. 

I was late for dinner, and naturally 
there were some traces in my eyes that 
I had been crying when I came into the 
full light in the dining-room, where 
Aunt Mary could look at me at her 
pleasure, and I could not run away. 
She said “Honey, you have been shed- 
ding tears. I’m loth, loth that a bairn 


of your mother’s should be made to | 


shed tears in my house.” 

“T have not been made to shed tears,” 
cried I; and then, to save myself another 
fit of erying, I burst out laughing and 
said, “I am afraid of that dreadful dia- 
mond on old Lady Carnbee’s hand. It 
bites—I am sure it bites! Aunt Mary, 
look here.” 








“You foolish lassie,’ Aunt Mary 
said; but she looked at my cheek under 
the light of the lamp, and then she gave 


it a little pat with her soft hand. “Go 
away with you, you silly bairn. There 


is no bite; but a flushed cheek, my 
honey, and a wet eye. You must just 
read out my paper to me after dinner 
when the post is in; and we'll have no 
more thinking and no more dreaming 
for to-night.” 

“Yes, Aunt Mary,” said I. But 1 
knew what would happen; for when 
she opens up her Times, all full of the 


| news of the world, and the speeches and 


things which she takes an interest in, 
though I cannot tell why—she forgets. 
And as I kept very quiet and made not 
a sound, she forgot to-night what she 
had said, and the curtain hung a little 
more over me than usual, and I sat 
down in my recess as if I had been a 
hundred miles away. And my heart 
gave a great jump, as if it would have 
come out of my breast; for he was 
there. But not as he had been in the 
morning—I suppose the light, perhaps, 
was not good enough to go on with his 
work without a lamp or candles—for he 
had turned away from the table and 
was fronting the window, sitting lean- 
ing back in his chair, and turning his 
head to me. Not to me—he knew 
nothing about me. I thought he was 
not looking at anything; but with his 
face turned my way. My heart was in 
my mouth; it was so unexpected, so 
strange! though why it should have 
seemed strange I know not, for there 
was no communication between him 
and me that it should have moved me; 
and what could be more natural than 
that a man, wearied of his work, and 
feeling the want perhaps of more light, 
and yet that it was not dark enough to 
light a lamp, should turn round in his 
own chair, and rest a little, and think— 
perhaps of nothing at all? Papa al- 
ways says he is thinking of nothing at 
all. He says things blow through his 
mind as if the doors were open, and he 
has no responsibility. What sort of 


things were blowing through this man’s 
mind? or was he thinking, still think- 
ing, of what he had been writing and 
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going on with it still? The thing that 
troubled me most was that I could not 
make out his face. It is very difficult 
to do so when you see a person only 
through two windows, your own and 
his. I wanted very much to recognize 
him afterwards if I should chance to 
meet him in the street. If he had only 
stood up and moved about the room, 
I should have made out the rest of his 
figure, and then I should have known 
him again; or if he had only come to 
the window (as papa always did), then 
I should have seen his face clearly 
enough to have recognized him. But, 
to be sure, he did not see any need to 
do anything in order that I might 
recognize him, for he did not know I 
existed; and probably if he had known 
I was watching him, he would have 
been annoyed and gone away. 

But he was as immovable there 
facing the window as he had been 
seated at the desk. Sometimes he 
made a faint stir with a hand or a foot, 
and I held my breath, hoping he was 
about to rise from his chair—but he 
never did it. And with all the efforts 
I made I could not be sure of his face. 
I puckered my eyelids together as old 
Miss Jeanie did who was shortsighted, 
and I put my hands on each side of my 
face to concentrate the light on him; 
but it was all in vain. Hither the face 
changed as I sat staring, or else it was 
the light that was not good enough, or 
I don’t know what it was. His hair 
seemed to me light—certainly there was 
no dark line about his head, as there 
would have been had it been very dark 
—and I saw, where it came across the 
old gilt frame on the wall behind, that 
it must be fair; and I am almost sure 
he had no beard. Indeed I am sure that 
he had no beard, for the outline of his 
face was distinct enough; and the day- 
light was still quite clear out of doors, 
so that I recognized perfectly a baker’s 
boy who was on the pavement opposite, 
and whom I should have known again 
whenever I had met him; as if it was 
of the least importance to recognize a 
baker’s boy! There was one thing, 
however, rather curious about this boy. 
He had been throwing stones at some- 
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thing or somebody. In St. Rule’s they 
have a great way of throwing stones 
at each other, and I suppose there had 
been a battle. I suppose also that he 
had one stone in his hand left over from 
the battle, and his roving eye took in all 
the incidents of the street to judge 
where he could throw it with most 
effect and mischief. But apparently he 
found nothing worthy of it in the street, 
for he suddenly turned round with a 
flick under his leg to show his clever- 
ness, and aimed it straight at the win. 
dow. I remarked without remarking 
that it struck with a hard sound and 
without any breaking of glass, and fell 
straight down on the pavement. But 
I took no notice of this even in my 
mind, so intently was I watching the 
figure within, which moved not nor 
took the slightest notice, and remained 
just as dimly clear, as perfectly seen, 
yet as indistinguishable, as_ before. 
And then the light began to fail a little, 
not diminishing the prospect within, 
but making it still less distinct than 
it had been. 

Then I jumped up, feeling Aunt 
Mary’s hand upon my = shoulder. 
“Honey,” she said, “I asked you twice 
to ring the bell; but you did not hear 
me.” 

“Oh, Aunt Mary!” I cried in great 
penitence, but turning again to the win- 
dow in spite of myself. 

“You must come away from there: 
you must come away from there,” 
she said, almost as if she were angry; 
and then her soft voice grew softer, 
and she gave me a kiss; “never mind 
about the lamp, honey; I have rung my- 
self, and it is coming; but, silly bairn, 
you must not aye be dreaming—your 
little head will turn.” 

All the answer I made, for I could 
searcely speak, was to give a little 
wave with my hand to the window on 
the other side of the street. 

She stood there patting me softly 
on the shoulder for a whole minute 
or more, murmuring something that 
sounded like, “She must go away, she 
must go away.” Then she said, always 
with her hand soft on my shoulder, 
“Like a dream when one awaketh.” 
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And when I looked again, I saw the 
blank of an opaque surface and nothing 
more. 

Aunt Mary asked me no more ques- 
tions. She made me come into the 
room and sit in the light and read 
something to her. But I did not know 
what I was reading, for there suddenly 
came into my mind and took possession 
of it, the thud of the stone upon the 
window, and its descent straight down, 
as if from some hard substance that 
threw it off; though I had myself seen 
it strike upon the glass of the panes 
across the way. 

IV. 

I am afraid I continued in a state of 
great exaltation and commotion of 
mind for some time. I used to hurry 
through the day till the evening came, 
when I could watch my neighbor 
through the window opposite. I did 
not talk much to any one, and I never 
said a word about my own questions 
and wonderings. I wondered who he 
was, what he was doing, and why he 
never came till the evening (or very 
rarely); and I also wondered much to 
what house the room belonged in 
which he sat. It seemed to form a por- 
tion of the old College Library, as I 
have often said. The window was one 
of the line of windows which I under- 
stood lighted the large hall; but 
whether this room belonged to the 
library itself, or how its occupant 
gained access to it, I could not tell. I 
made up my mind that it must open 
out of the hall, and that the gentleman 
must be the librarian or one of his 
assistants, perhaps kept busy all the 
day in his official duties, and only able 
to get to his desk and do his own 
private work in fhe evening. One has 
heard of so many things like that—a 
man who had to take up some other kind 
of work for his living, and then when 
his leisure time came, gave it all up to 
something he really loved—some study 
or some book he was writing. My 
father himself at one time had been 
like that. He had been in the Treasury 
all day, and then in the evening wrote 
his books, which made him famous. 





His daughter, however little she might 
know of other things, could not but 
know that! But it discouraged me 
very much when somebody pointed out 
to me one day in the street an old 
gentleman who wore a wig and took 
a great deal of snuff, and said, That’s 
the librarian of the old college. It gave 
me a great shock for a moment; but 
then I remembered that an old gentle- 
man has generally assistants, and that 
it must be one of them. 

Gradually I became quite sure of 
this. There was another small window 
above, which twink’ed very much when 
the sun shone, and looked a very kindly 
bright little window, above that dulness 
of the other which hid so much. I 
made up my mind this was the window 
of his other room, and that these two 
chambers at the end of the beautiful 
hall were really beautiful for him to 
live in, so near all the books, and so 
retired and quiet, that nobody knew of 
them. What a fine thing for him! and 
you could see what use he made of his 
good fortune as he sat there, so constant 
at his writing for hours together. Was 
it a book he was writing, or could it 
be perhaps poems? This was a thought 
which made my heart beat; but I con. 
cluded with much regret that it could 
not be poems, because no one could 
possibly write poems like that, straight 
off, without pausing for a word or a 
rhyme. Had they been poems he must 
have risen up, he must have paced 
about the room or come to the window 
as papa did—not that papa wrote 
poems; he always said, “I am _ not 
worthy even to speak of such prevail- 
ing mysteries,” shaking his head— 
which gave me a wonderful admiration 
and almost awe of a poet, who was 
thus much greater even than papa. 
But I could not believe that a poet could 
have kept still for hours and hours like 
that. What could it be then? perhaps 


it was history; that is a great thing to 
work at, but you would not, perhaps, 
need to move nor to stride up and down, 
or look out upon the sky and the won- 
derful light. 

He did move now and then, however, 
though he never came to the window. 











Sometimes, as I have said, he would 
turn round in his chair, and turn his 
face towards it, and sit there for a long 
time musing when the light had begun 
to fail, and the world was full of that 
strange day which was night, that light 
without color, in which everything was 
so clearly visible, and there were no 
shadows. “It was between the night 
and the day, when the fairy folk have 
power.” This was the after-light of 
the wonderful, long, long summer 
evening, the light without shadows. 


It had a spell in it, and sometimes it | 


made me afraid; and all manner of 
strange thoughts seemed to come in, 
and I always felt that if only we had 
a little more vision in our eyes we 
might see beautiful folk walking about 
in it, who were not of our world. I 
thought most likely he saw them, from 
the way he sat there looking out; and 
this made my heart expand with the 
most curious sensation, as if of pride 
that, though I could not see, he did, and 
did not even require to come to the 
window, as I did, sitting close in the 
depth of the recess, with my eyes upon 
him, and almost seeing things through 
his eyes. 

I was so much absorbed in these 
thoughts and in watching him every 
evening—for now he never missed an 
evening, but was always there—that 
people began to remark that I was 
looking pale and that I could not be 
well, for I paid no attention when they 
talked to me, and did not care to go 
out, nor to join the other girls for their 
tennis, nor to do anything that others 
did; and some said to Aunt Mary that 
I was quickly losing all the ground I 
had gained, and that she could never 
send me back to my mother with a 
white face like that. Aunt Mary had 
begun to look at me anxiously for some 
time before that, and, I am sure, held 
secret consultations over me, some- 
times with the doctor, and sometimes 
with her old ladies, who thought they 
knew more about young girls than even 
the doctors. And I could hear them 
saying to her that I wanted diversion, 
that I must be diverted, and that she 
must take me out more, and give a 
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party, and that when the summer 
visitors began to come there would 
perhaps be a ball or two, or Lady Carn- 
bee would get up a picnic. “And there’s 
my young lord coming home,” said the 
old lady whom they called Miss Jeanie, 
‘“‘and I never knew the young lassie yet 
that would not cock up her bonnet at 
the sight of a young lord.” 

But Aunt Mary shook her head. “I 
would not lippen much to the young 
lord,” she said. “His mother is sore set 
upon siller for him; and my poor bit 
honey has no fortune to speak of. No, 
we must not fly so high as the young 
lord; but I will gladly take her about 
the country to see the old castles and 
towers. It will perhaps rouse her up 
a little.” 

“And if that does not answer we 
must think of something else.’ the old 
lady said. 

I heard them perhaps that day be- 
cause they were talking of me, which 
is always so effective a way of making 
you hear—for latterly I had not been 
paying any attention to what they were 
saying; and I thought to myself how 
little they knew, and how little I cared 
about even the old castles and curious 
houses, having something else in my 
mind. But just about that time Mr. 
Pitmilly came in, who was always a 
friend to me, and, when he heard them 
talking, he managed to stop them and 
turn the conversation into another 
channel. And after a while, when the 
ladies were gone away, he came up to 
my recess, and gave a glance right over 
my head. And then he asked my Aunt 
Mary if ever she had settled her ques- 
tion about the window opposite, ‘that 
you thought was a window sometimes, 
and then not a window, and many 
curious things,” the old gentleman 
said. 

My Aunt Mary gave me another very 
wistful look; and then she said, “In- 
deed, Mr. Pitmilly, we are just where 
we were, and I am quite as unsettled as 
ever; and I think my niece she has 
taken up my views, for I see her many 
a time looking across and wondering, 
and I am not clear now what her 
opinion is.” 
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“My opinion!” I said, “Aunt Mary.” | 
I could not help being a little scornful, | 
as one is when one is very young. “I 
have no opinion. There is not only a | 
window but there is a room, and I could 
show you-——” I was going to Say. 
“show you the gentleman who sits and | 
writes in it,” but I stopped, not know- | 
ing what they might say, and looked 
from one to another. “I could tell you 
—all the furniture that is in it,” I said. 
And then I felt something like a flame 
that went over my face, and that all at 
once my cheeks were burning. I 
thought they gave a little glance at each 
other, but that may have been folly. 
“There is a great picture, in a big, dim 
frame,” I said, feeling a little breath- 
less, “on the wall opposite the win- 
dow——” 

“Is there so?’ said Mr. Pitmilly, with 
a little laugh. And he said, “Now I 
will tell you what we'll do. You know 
that there is a conversation party, or 
whatever they call it, in the big room 
to-night, and it will be all open and 
lighted up. And it is a handsome room, 
and two-three things well worth look- 
ing at. I will just step along after we 
have all got our dinner, and take you 
over to the pairty, madam—missy and 
you——” 

“Dear me!” said Aunt Mary. “I have 
not gone to a pairty for more years 
than I would like to say—and never 
once to the Library Hall.’”’ Then she 
gave a little shiver, and said quite low, 
“IT could not go there.” 

“Then you will just begin again to- 
night, madam,” said Mr. Pitmilly, tak- 
ing no notice of this, “and a proud man 
will I be leading in Mistress Balcarres 
that was once the pride of the ball.” 

“Ah, once!” said Aunt Mary, with a 
low little laugh, and then a sigh. - “And 
we'll not say how long ago;” and after 
that she made a pause, looking always 
at me; and then she said, “I accept your 
offer, and we'll put on our braws; and 
I hope you will have no occasion to 
think shame of us. But why not take 
your dinner here?” 

That was how it was settled, and the 
old gentleman went away to dress, 





But I came to 


looking quite pleased. 
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Aunt Mary as soon as he was gone, and 
besought her not to make me go. “I 
like the long bonnie night and the light 
that lasts so long. And I cannot bear 
to dress up and go out, wasting it all 
in a stupid party. I hate parties, Aunt 
Mary!” I cried, “and I would far rather 
stay here.” 

“My honey,” she said, taking both my 
hands, “I know it will maybe be a blow 
to you,—but it’s better so.” 

“How could it be a blow to me?” TI 
eried; “but I would far rather not go.” 

“You'll just go with me, honey, just 
this once; it is not often I go out. You 
will go with me this one night, just this 
one night, my honey sweet.” 

I am sure there were tears in Aunt 
Mary’s eyes, and she kissed me between 
the words. There was nothing more 
that I could say; but how I grudged the 
evening! A mere party, a conversa- 
zione (when all the College was away, 
too, and nobody to make conversation!), 
instead of my enchanted hour at my 
window and the soft, strange light, and 
the dim face looking out, which kept 
me wondering and wondering what was 
he thinking of, what was he looking for, 
who was he? all one wonder and 
mystery and question, through the long, 
long, slowly fading night! 

It occurred to me, however, when I 
was dressing—though I was so sure 
that he would prefer his solitude to 
everything—that he might perhaps, it 
was just possible, be there. And when 
I thought of that, I took out my white 
frock—though Janet had laid out my 
blue one—and my little pearl necklace 
which I had thought was too good to 
wear. They were not very large pearls, 
but they were real pearls, and very even 
and lustrous though they were small; 
and though I did not think much of my 
appearance then, there must have been 
something about me—pale as I was 
but apt to color in a moment, with my 
dress so white, and my pearls so white, 
and my hair all shadowy—perhaps, that 
was pleasant to look at; for even old 
Mr. Pitmilly had a strange look in his 
eyes, as if he was not only pleased but 
sorry too, perhaps thinking me a 
creature that would have troubles in 
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this life, though I was so young and 
knew them not. And when Aunt Mary 


| 


| 
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that there was not one whom I could 
take for him, who was at all like my 


looked at me, there was a little quiver | vague image of him. No; it was absurd 


about her mouth. 


She herself had on | to think that he would be here, amid all 


her pretty lace, and her white hair very | that sound of voices, under the glare 


nicely done, and looking her best. As 
for Mr. Pitmilly, he had a beautiful fine 
French cambric frill to bis shirt, plaited 
in the most minute plaits, and with a 
diamond pin in it which sparkled as 
much as Lady Carnbee’s ring; but this 
was a fine, frank, kindly stone, that 
looked you straight in the face and 
sparkled, with the light dancing in it 
as if it were pleased to see you, and to 
be shining on that old gentleman’s 
honest and faithful breast; for he had 
been one of Aunt Mary’s lovers in their 
early days, and still thought there was 
nobody like her in the world. 

I had got into quite a happy commo- 
tion of mind by the time we set out 
across the street in the soft light of the 
evening to the Library Hall. Perhaps, 
after all, I should see him, and see the 
room which I was so well acquainted 
with, and find out why he sat there so 
constantly and never was seen abroad. 
I thought I might even hear what he 
was working at, which would be such 


went home. 
Rule’s—oh, far, far more busy than you 
ever were, papa!—and then my father 
would laugh as he always did, and say 
he was but an idler and never busy at 
all. 

The room was all light and bright, 
flowers wherever flowers could be, and 
the long lines of the books that went 
along the walls on each side, lighting 
up wherever there was a line of gilding 
or an ornament, with a little response. 
It dazzled me at first, all that light; but 
I was very eager, though I kept very 
quiet, looking round to see if perhaps 


of that light. I felt a little proud to 
think that he was in his room as usual, 
doing his work, or thinking so deeply 
over it, as when he turned round in his 
chair with his face to the light. 

I was thus getting a little composed 
and quiet in my mind—for now that the 
expectation of seeing him was over, 
though it was a disappointment, it was 


| a satisfaction too—when Mr. Pitmilly 


came up to me, holding out his arm. 
“Now,” he said, “I am going to take you 
to see the curiosities.” I thought to 
myself that after I had seen them and 
spoken to everybody I knew, Aunt 
Mary would let me go home, so I went 
very willingly, though I did not care 
for the curiosities. Something, how- 
ever, struck me strangely as we walked 
up the room. It was the air, rather 
fresh and strong, from an open window 
at the east end of the hall. How should 
there be a window there? I hardly 
saw what it meant for the first moment, 


| but it blew in my face as if there was 
a pleasant thing to tell papa when I | 


A friend of mine at St. | 


| 





in any corner, in the middle of any | 


group. he would be there. I did not 
expect to see him among the ladies. 
He would not be with them,—he was 
too studious, too silent; but perhaps 
among that circle of grey heads at the 
upper end of the room—perhaps—— 
No; I am not sure that it was not half 
a pleasure to me to make quite sure 


some meaning in it, and I felt very 
uneasy without seeing why. 

Then there was another thing that 
startled mie. On that side of the wall 
which was to the street there seemed 
no windows at all. A long line of 
bookeases filled it from end to end. I 
could not see what that meant either, 
but it confused me. I was altogether 
confused. I felt as if I was in a strange 
country, not knowing where I was 
going, not knowing what I might find 
out next. If there were no windows on 
the wall to the street, where was my 
window? My heart, which had been 
jumping up and calming down again 
all the time, gave a great leap at this, 
as if it would have come out of me—but 
I did not know what it could mean. 

Then we stopped before a glass case, 
and Mr. Pitmilly showed me some 
things in it. I could not pay much 
attention to them. My head was going 
round and round. I heard his voice 


going on, and then myself speaking 
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with a queer sound that was hollow in 


, dear! 


my ears: but I did not know what I was | 


saying or what he was saying. Then 
he took me to the very end of the room, 
the east end, saying something that I 
caught—that I was pale, that the air 


would do me good. The air was blow- 


ing full on me, lifting the lace of my 
dress. lifting my hair, almost chilly. 


| ice or a little wine. 
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Mind that you are in public. 
Mind where you are. You must not 
make an outcry and frighten your Aunt 
Mary. Come away with me. Come 
away, my dear young lady! and you'll 
take a seat for a minute or two and 
compose yourself; and I’ll get you an 
” He kept patting 


| my hand, which was on his arm, and 


The window opened into the pale day- | 
light, into the little lane that ran by the | 


end of the building. Mr. Pitmilly went 
on talking, but I could not make out 
a word he said. 
voice speaking through it, though I 
did not seem to be aware that I was 
speaking. “Where is my window?— 
where, then, is my window?’ I seemed 
to be saying, and I turned right round, 
dragging him with me, still holding his 
arm. As I did this my eye fell upon 
something at last which I knew. It 
was a large picture in a broad frame, 
hanging against the farther wall. 
What did it mean? 
mean? I turned round again to the 
open window at the east end, and to 
the daylight, the strange light without 
any shadow, that was all round about 
this lighted hall, holding it like a bubble 
that would burst, like something that 
was not real. The real place was the 
room I knew, in which that picture was 
hanging. where the writing-table was, 
and where he sat with his face to the 
light. But where was the light and the 
window through which it came? I 
think my senses must have left me. I 
went up to the picture which I knew, 
and then I walked straight across the 
room, always dragging Mr. Pitmilly, 
whose face was pale, but who did not 
struggle but allowed me to lead him, 
straight across to where the window 
was—where the window was not— 
where there was no sign of it. “Where 
is my window?—where is my window?” 
I said. And all the time I was sure 


that I was in a dream, and these lights 
were all some theatrical illusion, and 
the people talking; and nothing real but 
the pale. pale, watching, lingering day 
standing by to wait until that foolish 
bubble should burst. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Pitmilly, “my 


Then I heard my own | 


looking at me very anxiously. “Bless 
me! bless me! I never thought it would 
have this effect,’ he said. 

But I would not allow him to take 
me away in that direction. I went to 


| the picture again and looked at it with- 


| taken in with what appears outside. 
Oh, what did it | 





out seeing it; and then I went across 
the room again, with some kind of wild 
thought that if I insisted I should find 
it. “My window—my window!” I 
said. 

There was one of the professors 
standing there, and he heard me. “The 
window!” said he. “Ah, you’ve been 

It 
was put there to be in uniformity with 
the window on the stair. But it never 
was a real window. It is just behind 
that bookcase. Many people are taken 
in by it,” he said. 

His voice seemed to sound from some- 
where far away, and as if it would go 
on forever; and the hall swam in a 
dazzle of shining and of noises round 
me; and the daylight through the open 
window grew greyer, waiting till it 
should be over, and the bubbie burst. 


Vv. 

It was Mr. Pitmilly who took me 
home; or rather it was I who took him, 
pushing him on a little in front of me, 
holding fast by his arm, not waiting for 
Aunt Mary or any one. We came out 
into the daylight again outside, I with- 
out even a cloak or a shawl, with my 
bare arms, and uncovered head, and 
the pearls round my neck. There was 
a rush of the people about, and a 
baker’s boy, that baker’s boy, stood 
right in my way and cried, “Here’s 
a braw ane!” shouting to the others; 
the words struck me somehow, as 
his stone had struck the window, with- 
out any reason. But I did not mind 
the people staring, and hurried across 
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the street, with Mr. 
a step in advance. 


Pitmilly 


open, and Janet standing at it, look- | 
ing out to see what she could see | peetiful,’ he said; and then in another 


of the ladies in their grand dresses. 
She gave a shriek when she saw me 
hurrying across the street; but I 


brushed past her, and pushed Mr. Pit- | 


milly up the stairs, and took him 
breathless to the recess, where I threw 
myself down on the seat, feeling as if 
I could not have gone another step 
farther, and waved my hand across to 
the window. “There! there!” I cried. 
Ah! there it was—not that senseless 
mob—not the theatre and the gas, and 
the people all in a murmur and clang 
of talking. Never in all these days had 
I seen that room so clearly. There was 
a faint tone of light behind, as if it 
might have been a reflection from some 
of those vulgar lights in the hall, and 
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half ; dear young lady—my dear——” and 
The door was | then stopped and looked at me as if he 


were going to cry. “It’s peetiful, it’s 


voice, “I am going across there again 
to bring your Aunt Mary home; do you 
understand, my poor little thing, my—— 
I am going to bring her home—you will 
be better when she is here.” I was glad 
when he went away, as he could not see 


| anything; and I sat alone in the dark 


| 


| which was not dark, but quite clear 


| light—a light like nothing I ever saw. 


he sat against it, calm, wrapped in his | 


thoughts, with his face turned to the 


window. Nobody but must have seen | 
him. Janet could have seen him had I | 


called her up-stairs. 
ture, all the things I knew, and the 


It was like a pic- | 


same attitude, and the atmosphere, full | 


of quietness, not disturbed by anything. | 


I pulled Mr. Pitmilly’s arm before I let 
him go,—“You see, you see!” I cried. 
He gave me the most bewildered look, 
as if he would have liked to cry. He 
saw nothing! I was sure of that from 
his eyes. He was an old man, and there 
was no vision in him. If I had called 
up Janet, she would have seen it all. 
“My dear!’ he said. “My dear!” wav- 
ing his hands in a helpless way. 

“He has been there all these nights,” 
I cried, “and I thought you could tell 
me who he was and what he was doing: 
and that he might have taken me into 
that room, and showed me, that I might 
tell papa. Papa would understand, he 
would like to hear. Oh, can’t you tell 


me what work he is doing, Mr. Pitmilly? | 


He never lifts his head as long as the 
light throws a shadow, and then when 
it is like this he turns round and thinks, 
and takes a rest!” 

Mr. Pitmilly was trembliug, whether 
it was with cold or I know not what. 
He said, with a shake in his voice, ““My 





How clear it was in that room! not 
glaring like the gas and the voices, but 
so quiet, everything so visible. as if it 
were in another world. I heard a little 
rustle behind me, and there was Janet, 
standing staring at me with two big 
eyes wide open. She was ouly a little 
older than I was. I called to her, 
“Janet, come here, come here, and you 
will see him,—come here and see him!” 
impatient that she should be so shy and 
keep behind. “Oh, my bonnie young 
leddy!”’ she said, and burst out crying. 
I stamped my foot at her, in my indig- 
nation that she would not come, and 
she fled before me with a rustle and 
swing of haste, as if she were afraid. 
None of them, none of them! not even 
a girl like myself, with the sight in her 
eyes, would understand. I turned back 
again, and held out my hands to him 
sitting there, who was the only one that 
knew. “Oh,” I said, “say something to 
me! I don’t know who you are, or what 
you are; but you’re lonely and so am I: 
and I only—feel for you. Say some- 
thing to me!” I neither hoped that he 
would hear, nor expected any answer. 
How could he hear, with the street 
between us, and his window shut, and 
all the murmuring of the voices and the 
people standing about? But for one 
moment it seemed to me that there was 
only him and me in the whole world. 
But I gasped with my breath, that 
had almost gone from me, when I saw 
him move in his chair! He had heard 
me, though I knew not how. He rose 
up, and I rose too, speechless, incapa- 
ble of anything but this mechanical 
movement. He seemed to draw me as 
if I were a puppet moved by his will. 
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He came forward to the window, and 
stood looking across at me. I was sure 
that he looked at me. At last he had 
seen me; at last he had found out that 
somebody, though only a girl, was 
watching him, looking for him, believ- 
ing in him. I was in such trouble and 


commotion of mind and trembling, that | 
| gone, and I saw him no more. 


I could not keep on my feet, but 
dropped kneeling on the window-seat, 
supporting myself against the window, 
feeling as if my heart were being drawn 
out of me. I cannot describe his face. 
It was all dim, yet there was a light on 
it; I think it must have been a smile; 
and as closely as I looked at him he 
looked at me. His hair was fair, and 
there was a little quiver about his lips. 
Then he put his hands upon the win- 
dow to open it. It was stiff and hard 
to move; but at last he forced it open 
with a sound that echoed all along the 
street. I saw that the people heard it, 
and several looked up. As for me, I 
put my hands together, leaning with 
my face against the glass, drawn to 
him as if I could have gone out of my- 
self, my heart out of my bosom, my 
eyes out of my head. He opened the 
window with a noise that was heard 
from the West Port to the Abbey. 
Could any one doubt that? 

And then he leaned forward out of 
the window, looking out. There was 
not one in the street but must have seen 
him. He looked at me first, with a little 
wave of his hand, as if it were a salu- 
tation—yet not exactly that either, for I 
thought he waved meaway; and then he 
looked up and down in the dim shining 
of the ending day, first to the east, 
to the old Abbey towers, and then to the 
west, along the broad line of the street 
where so many people were coming 
and going, but so little noise, all like 
enchanted folk in an enchanted place. 
I watched him with such a melting 
heart, with such a deep satisfaction us 
words could not say; for nobody could 
tell me now that he was not there,— 
nobody could say I was dreaming any 
more. I watched him as if I could not 
breathe—my heart in my throat, my 
eyes upon him. He looked up an@d 
down, and then he looked back to me. 
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I was the first, and I was the last, 
though it was not for long; he did 
know, he did see, who it was that had 
recognized him and sympathized with 
him all the time. I was in a kind of 
rapture, yet stupor too; my look went 
with his look, following it as if I were 
his shadow; and then suddenly he was 


I dropped back again upon my seat, 
seeking something to support me, sonie- 
thing to lean upon. He had lifted his 
hand and waved it once again to me. 
How he went I cannot tell, nor where 
he went I cannot tell; but in a moment 
he was away, and the window stand- 
ing open, and the room fading into still- 
ness and dimness, yet so clear, with 
all its space, and the great picture in its 
gilded frame upon the wall. It gave 
me no pain to see him go away. My 
heart was so content, and I was so 
worn out and satisfied—for what doubt 
or question could there be about him 
now? As I was lying back as weak as 
water, Aunt Mary came in behind me, 
and flew to me with a little rustle as if 
she had come on wings, and put her 
arms round me, and drew my head on 
to her breast. I had begun to cry a 
little, with sobs like a child. “You saw 
him, you saw him!’ I said. To lean 
upon her, and feel her so soft, so kind, 
gave me a pleasure I cannot describe, 
and her arms round me, and her voice 
saying “Honey, my honey!’—as if she 
were nearly crying too. Lying there I 
came back to myself, quite sweetly. 
glad of everything. But I wanted some 
assurance from them that they had seen 
him too. I waved my hand to the win- 
dow that was still standing open, and 
the room that was stealing away into 
the faint dark. “This time you saw it 
all?’ I said, getting more eager. “My 
honey!” said Aunt Mary, giving me a 
kiss; and Mr. Pitmilly began to walk 
about the room with short little steps 
behind, as if he were out of patience. 
I sat straight up and put away Aunt 
Mary’s arms. “You cannot be so blind, 
so blind!” I cried. “Oh, not to-night. 
at least not to-night!’ But neither the 


one nor the other made any reply. I 
shook myself quite free, and raised my- 








self up. And there, in the middle of 
the street, stood the baker’s boy like a 
statue, staring up at the open window, 
with his mouth open and his face full 
of wonder—breathless, as if he could 
not believe what he saw. I darted 
forward, calling to him, and beckoned 
him to come tome. “Oh, bring him up! 
bring him, bring him to me!” I cried. 

Mr. Pitmilly went out directly, and 
got the boy by the shoulder. He did 
not want to come. It was strange to 
see the little old gentleman, with his 
beautiful frill and his diamond pin, 
standing out in the street, with his hand 
upon the boy’s shoulder, and the other 
boys round, all in a little crowd. And 
presently they came towards the house, 
the others all following, gaping aud 
wondering. He came in unwilling, 
almost resisting, looking as if we 
meant him some harm. “Come away, 
my laddie, come and speak to the young 
lady,” Mr. Pitmilly was saying. And 
Aunt Mary took my hands to keep 
me back. But I would not be kept 
back. 

“Boy,” I eried, “you saw it too; you 
saw it; tell them you saw it! It is that 
I want, and no more.” 

He looked at me as they all did, as if 
he thought I was mad. “What’s she 
wantin’ wi’ me?’ he said; and then, 
“IT did nae harm, even if I did throw a 
bit stane at it—and it’s nae sin to throw 
a stane.” 

“You rascal!” said Mr. Pitmilly, giv- 
ing him a shake; “have you been throw- 
ing stones? You'll kill somebody some 
of these days with your stones.” The 
old gentleman was confused and 
troubled, for he did not understand 
what I wanted, nor anything that had 
happened. And then Aunt Mary, hold- 
ing my hands and drawing me close to 
her, spoke. “Laddie,” she = said, 
“answer the young lady, like a good 
lad. There’s no intention of finding 
fault with you. Answer her, my man, 
and then Janet will give ye your supper 
before you go.” 

“Oh speak, speak!” I cried; “answer 
them and tell them! you saw that win- 
dow opened, and the gentleman look 
out and wave his hand?” 
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“I saw nae gentleman,” he said, with 
his head down, “except this wee gentle- 
man here.” 

“Listen, laddie,’ said Aunt Mary. 
“I saw ye standing in the middle of the 
street staring. What were ye looking 
at?” 

“It was naething to make a wark 
about. It was just yon windy yonder 
in the library that is nae windy. And 
it was open—as sure’s death. You may 
laugh if you like. Is that a’ she’s want- 
in’ wi’ me?” 

“You are telling a pack of lies, laddie,”’ 
Mr. Pitmilly said. 

“T’m tellin’ nae lees—it was standin’ 
open just like ony ither windy. It’s as 
sure’s death. I couldna believe it 
mysel’; but it’s true.” 

“And there it is,’ I cried. turning 
round and pointing it out to them with 
great triumph in my heart. But the 
light was all grey, it had faded, it had 
changed. The window was just as it 
had always been, a sombre break upon 
the wall. 

I was treated like an invalid all that 
evening, and taken up-stairs to bed, 
and Aunt Mary sat up in my room the 
whole night through. Whenever I 
opened my eyes she was always sitting 
there close to me, watching. And there 
never was in all my life so strange 2 
night. When I would talk in my ex- 
citement, she kissed me and hushed 
me like a child. “Oh, honey, you are 
not the only one!” she said. “Oh 
whisht, whisht, bairn! I should never 
have let you be there!” 

“Aunt Mary, Aunt Mary, you have 
seen him too?’ 

“Oh whisht, whisht, honey!” Aunt 
Mary said; her eyes were shining— 
there were tears in them. “Oh whisht, 
whisht! Put it out of your mind, and 
try to sleep. I will not speak another 
word,” she cried. 

But I had my arms round her, and my 
mouth at her ear. ‘Who is he there?-- 
tell me that and I will ask no more——” 

“Oh honey rest, and try to sleep! It 
is just—how can I tell you?—a dream, 
a dream! Did you not hear what Lady 
Carnbee said?—the women of our 
blood-—” 
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“What? what? Aunt Mary, oh Aunt 
Mary——’” 

“I canna tell you,” she cried in her 
agitation, “I canna tell you! How can 
I tell you, when I know just what you 
know and no more? It is a longing all 
your life after—it is a looking—for what 
never comes.” 

“He will come,” I cried. ‘I shall see 
him to-morrow—that I know, I know!” 

She kissed me and cried over me, her 
cheek hot and wet like mine. “My 
honey, try if you can sleep—try if you 
can sleep; and we’ll wait to see what 
to-morrow brings.” 

“T have no fear,” said I; and then I 
suppose, though it is strange to think 
of, I must have fallen asleep—I was so 
worn out, and young, and not used to 
lying in my bed awake. From time to 
time I opened my eyes, and sometimes 
jumped up remembering everything; 
but Aunt Mary was always there to 
soothe me, and I lay down again in her 
shelter like a bird in its nest. 

But I would not let them keep me in 
bed next day. I was in a kind of fever, 
not knowing what I did. The window 
was quite opaque, without the least 
glimmer in it, flat and blank like a piece 
of wood. Never from the first day had 
I seen it so little like a window. “It 
cannot be wondered at,” I said to my- 
self, “that seeing it like that, and with 
eyes that are old, not so clear as mine, 
they should think what they do.” And 
then I smiled to myself to think of the 
evening and the long light, and whether 
he would look out again, or only give 
me a signal with his hand. I decided I 
would like that best; not that he should 
take the trouble to come forward and 
open it again, but just a turn of his 
head and a wave of his hand. It would 
be more friendly and show more con- 
fidence,—not as if I wanted that kind 
of demonstration every night. 

I did not come down in the afternoon, 
but kept at my own window up-stairs 
alone, till the tea-party should be over. 
I could hear them making a great talk; 
and I was sure they were all in the 
recess staring at the window, and 
laughing at the silly lassie. Let them 
laugh! I felt above all that now. At 
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dinner I was very restless, hurrying to 
get it over; and I think Aunt Mary was 
restless too. I doubt whether she read 
her Times when it came; she opened it 
up so as to shield her, and watched 
from a corner. And I settled myself 
in the recess, with my heart full of 
expectation. I wanted nothing more 
than to see him writing at his table, and 
to turn his head and give me a little 
wave of his hand, just to show that he 
knew I was there. I sat from half past 
seven o’clock to ten o’clock; and the 
daylight grew softer and softer, till at 
last it was as if it was shining through 
a pearl, and not a shadow to be seen. 
But the window all the time was as 
black as night, and there was nothing, 
nothing there. 

Well; but other nights it had been like 
that; he would not be there every night 
only to please me. There are other 
things in a man’s life, a great learned 
man like that. I said to myself I was 
not disappointed. Why should I be 
disappointed? There had been other 
nights when he was not there. Aunt 
Mary watched me, every movement I 
made, her eyes shining, often wet, with 


| a pity in them that almost made me 





cry; but I felt as if I were more sorry 
for her than for myself. And then I 
flung myself upon her, and asked her. 
again and again, what it was, and who 
it was, imploring her to tell me if she 
knew? and when she had seen him, and 
what had happened? and what it meant 
about the women of our blood? She 
told me that how it was she could not 
tell, nor when; it was just at the time 
it had to be; and that we all saw him 
in our time—“that is,” she said, “the 
ones that are like you and me.” What 
was it that made her and me different 
from the rest? but she only shook her 
head and would not tell me. “They 
say,” she said, and then stopped short, 
“Oh, honey, try to forget all about it 
—if I had but known you were of that 
kind! They say—that once there was 
one that was a scholar, and liked his 
books more than any lady’s love. 
Honey, do not look at me like that. To 


think I should have brought all this on 
you!” 





' 
' 
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“He was a scholar?’ I cried. 

“And one of us, that must have been 
a light woman, not like you and me—— 
But maybe it was just in innocence; for 
who can tell? She waved to him and 
waved to him to come over; and yon 
ring was the token; but he would not 
come. But still she sat at her window 
and waved and waved—till at last her 
brothers heard of it, that were stirring 
men; and then—oh, my honey, let us 
speak of it no more!” 

“They killed him!’ I cried, carried 
away. And then I grasped her with 
my hands, and gave her a shake, and 
flung away from her. “You tell me 
that to throw dust in my eyes—when I 
saw him only last night; and he as liv- 
ing as I am, and as young!” 

“My honey, my honey!” Aunt Mary 
said. 

After that I would not speak to her 
for a long time; but she kept close to 
me, never leaving me when she could 
help it, and always with that pity in 
her eyes. For the next night it was 
the same; and the third night. That 
third night I thought I could not bear 
it any longer. 1 would have to do 
something—if only I knew what to do! 
If it would ever get dark, quite dark, 
there might be something to be done. 
I had wild dreams of stealing out of the 
house and getting a ladder, and mount- 
ing up to try if I could not open that 
window, in the middle of the night—if 
perhaps I could get the baker’s boy to 
help me; and then my mind got into 
a whirl, and it was as if I had done it; 
and I could almost see the boy put the 
ladder to the window, and hear him cry 
out that there was nothing there. Oh, 
how slow it was, the night! and how 
light it was and everything so clear— 
no darkness to cover you, no shadow, 
whether on one side of the street or on 
the other side! I could not sleep, 
though I was forced to go to bed. And 
in the deep midnight, when it is dark, 
dark in every other place, I slipped very 
softly down-stairs, though there was 
one board on the landing-place that 
creaked—and opened the door and 
stepped out. There was not a soul lo 
be seen, up or down, from the Abbey 
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to the West Port; and the trees stood 
like ghosts, and the silence was terrible, 
and everything as clear as day. You 
don’t know what silence is till you find 
it in the light like that, not morning 
but night, no sunrising, no shadow, but 
everything as clear as the day. 

It did not make any difference as the 
slow minutes went on; one o'clock, two 
o’clock. How strange it was to hear 
the clocks striking in that dead light 
when there was nobody to hear them! 
But it made no difference. The win- 
dow was quite blank; even the marking 
of the panes seemed to have melted 
away. I stole up again after a long 
time, through the silent house, in the 
clear light, cold and trembling, with 
despair in my heart. 

I am sure Aunt Mary must have 
watched and seen me coming back, for 
after a while I heard faint sounds in 
the house; and very early, when there 
had come a little sunshine into the air 
she came to my bedside with a cup of 
tea in her hand; and she, too, was look- 
ing like a ghost. “Are you warm, 
honey—are you comfortable?” she said. 
“It doesn’t matter,” said I. I did not 
feel as if anything mattered; unless if 
one could get into the dark somewhere 
—the soft, deep dark that would cover 
you over and hide you—but I could not 
tell from what. The dreadful thing 
was that there was nothing, nothing to 
look for, nothing to hide from—only the 
silence and the light. 

That day my mother came and took 
me home. I had not heard she was 
coming; she arrived quite unexpectedly. 
and said she had no time to stay, but 
must start the same evening so as to 
be in London next day, papa having 
settled to go abroad. At first I had a 
wild thought I would not go. But how 
can a girl say I will not, when her 
mother has come for her, and there is 
no reason, no reason in the world, to 
resist, and no right! I had to go, what- 
ever I might wish or any one might 
say. Aunt Mary’s dear eyes were wet; 
she went about the house drying them 
quietly with her handkerchief, but she 
always said, “It is the best thing 
for you, honey—the best thing for 
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Oh, how I hated to hear it said 


you!” 
that it was the best thing, as if any- 
thing mattered, one more than another! 
The old ladies were all there in the 
afternoon, Lady Carnbee looking at me 
from under her black lace, and the 


diamond lurking, sending out darts 
from under her finger. She patted me 
on the shoulder, and told me to be a 
good bairn. “And never lippen to what 
you see from the window,” she said. 
“The eye is deceitful as well as the 
heart.” She kept patting me on the 
shoulder, and I felt again as if that 
sharp, wicked stone stung me. Was 
that what Aunt Mary meant when she 
said yon ring was the token? I thought 
afterwards I saw the mark on my 
shoulder. You will say why? How 
ean I tell why? If I had known, I 
should have been contented, and it 
would not have mattered any more. 


I never went back to St. Rule’s, and 
for years of my life I never again 
looked out of a window when any other 
window was in sight. You ask me did 
I ever see him again? I cannot tell; the 
imagination is a great deceiver, as Lady 
Carnbee said; and if he stayed there so 
long, only to punish the race that had 
wronged him, why should I ever have 
seen him again? for I had received my 
share. But who can tell what happens 
in a heart that often, often, and so long 
as that, comes back to do its errand? 
If it was he whom I have seen again, 
the anger is gone from him, and he 
means good and no longer harm to the 
house of the woman that loved him. 
I have seen his face looking at me from 
a crowd. There was one time when I 
came home a widow from India, very 
sad, with my little children; I am cer- 
tain I saw him there among all the 
people coming to welcome their friends. 
There was nobody to welcome me,—for 
I was not expected; and very sad was 
I, without a face I knew; when all at 
once I saw him, and he waved his hand 
tome. My heart leaped up again; I had 
forgotten who he was, but only that it 
was a face I knew, and I landed almost 
cheerfully, thinking here was some one 
who would help me. But he had 
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disappeared, as he did from the win- 
dow, with that one wave of his hand. 

And again I was reminded of it all 
when old Lady Carnbee died—an old, 
old woman—and it was found in her 
will that she had left me that diamond 
ring. Iam afraid of it still. It is 
locked up in an old sandal-wood box in 
the lumber-room in the little old 
country-house which belongs to me, 
but where I never live. If any one 
would steal it, it would be a relief to my 
mind. Yet I never knew what Aunt 
Mary meant when she said, “Yon ring 
was the token,” nor what it could have 
to do with that strange window in the 
old College Library of St. Rule’s. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MADEMOISELLE DACQUIN. 

Frenchwomen have always played a 
part in the history of their country’s 
literature, but comparatively seldom 
through the writing of books. The 
poets and authors among them have 
worked on an equality with men and 
charmed their generation, but they have 
often sacrificed personal influence to 
their talent and labor. On the other 
hand the women whose names survive 
longest have often subordinated their 
literary instincts to the interests of 
their salon and conversation, or of their 
friendships and correspondence. In 
our own century we can cite Mme. de 
Beaumont. Mme. de Custine, and 
Eugénie de Guérin, among women who 
gave abundant proof of the faculty for 
writing, and who left only journals and 
letters; Eugénie de Guérin’s pen was 
devoted exclusively to a brother of 
genius. These are the feminine names 
longest remembered in France. The 
novelists are often strangely forgotten; 
the letter-writers make landmarks for 
the critics of all time; their names 
appear again and again, and seem to 
form a family with long descent. 

We are reminded of this family by 
the recent death in Paris of Mlle. Jenny 
Dacquin, whose name will always be 
identified with a literary friendship. 
The greatest reserve, almost a mystery 
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indeed, was always maintained about 
her personality; but in April, 1892, she 
made herself known finally in L’Jn- 
termediaire des Chercheurs, the French 
publication answering to Notes and 
Queries, as the owner and publisher 
of the famous “Lettres & une Incon- 
nue” written by Prosper Mérimée. 
Mile. Dacquin was a woman of wide 
culture, and it was a terrible threat 
held over her by Mérimée that she 
would one day write a book. But she 
never did so; she served literature in 
another way, the way of friendship, 
which depends also on the pen; only we 
shall never see her letters which called 
forth Mérimée’s. In this magazine it 
was lately pointed out how much the 
publication of the “Lettres 4 une In- 
connue” had done for his memory.’ It 
had become the fashion in France to 
regard the subtle critic and fastidious 
man of letters as a monster without 
human feelings, a despiser of women, 
a hater of children, above all, an 
Anglomaniac and a flatterer at St. 
Cloud in the last days of the Empire,— 
traits especially hateful to the French 
after the downfall. His death had 
taken place in the midst of the great 
tragedy. It was scarcely noticed; but 
the “Lettres 4 une Inconnue,” published 
in 1873, revived an interest in him 
which is alive at this day. 

Mile. Dacquin died in last March at 
35 Rue Jacob, where she had lived for 
forty-three years. She was a lover of 
English literature, the friend of En- 
glishwoinen, and, though she wrote no 
book, it seems possible at this day to 
find in her character the notes of a 
true literary life free from that which 
oftenest mars it, the passion for celeb- 
rity. She was born about 1814, the 
daughter of a country solicitor of high 
standing at Boulogne, who lost his for- 
tune but preserved an honorable name. 
If we would believe our fathers, 
Boulogne sixty years ago was very 
different from the Boulogne of our day. 
and French society, to which English 
people were then sometimes admitted 
in Paris and elsewhere, there presented 
a tone and a cultivation unknown at 
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this day in provincial towns. However 
this may be, it is recorded that Mile. 
Dacquin was witty, vivacious, and 
mature at the age of twenty in this 
society, and that her education was 
completed with great care. We are 
not, however, called upon to give 
Boulogne credit for a culture which 
Taine afterwards described as ‘“‘compos- 
ite,” and Mérimée spoke of as “summing 
up for him more or less a whole civiliza- 
tion.” She had corresponded a year or 
two with Mérimée when he thus wrote. 

M. Dacquin’s family consisted of his 
daughter Jenny, and two sons. One of 
them died young but full of promise; 
the other was a distinguished officer in 
the French army, with whom Jenny 
lived in close and affectionate relation- 
ship till his death, and whose wife and 
daughter formed her family circle until 
her own death. After her father’s loss 
of fortune she went to England as com- 
panion to Lady M——, and it was from 
England, about 1831, that she posted 
her first letter to Mérimée. She had 
been reading a novel by the rising 
writer called ‘“‘Une Chronique du Régne 
de Charles IX.,” and amused herself by 
sending her reflections to the author 
under the name of an English lady, on 
scented note-paper stamped with a 
coronet. The reflections were to the 
point. Mérimée addressed a courteous 
answer to “Lady A. Seymour” in an 
English country house. A correspond- 
ence followed. We need not ask at 
what point Mérimée began to discover 
his favorite form of adventure, a 
feminine intrigue. All we know is that 
years passed, and they were still corre- 
sponding unknown to each other; but 
the mask had long been forgotten; the 
reality was something that enchanted 
him; there was no Lady Seymour, only 
a French girl with a strange capacity 
for falling in with his intellectual 
whim, but who eluded closer knowledge 
and mystified him in a thousand ways. 
Only after great difficulty and much 
persuasion he obtained permission to 
visit his mysterious correspondent, 
when on a visit to London in December, 
1840. He found a woman with raven 
hair, a face powerful with vitality if 
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not with beauty, black eyes which we 
know to have been full of radiance and 
vivacity, but which he pleased himself 
at all times by calling wicked; a 
Southerner among Southerners but 
conforming to the social standards of 
the Northerners he liked best. Lady 
M—— received Mérimée in England and 
remained his friend until her death in 
1862. Mile. Dacquin was the woman he 
was looking for. He was forty; he had 
had deep experience of women in 
society and also of those on whom its 
doors are shut; all his souvenirs were 
unsatisfactory except one, as he told 
Ampére subsequently when they were 
travelling in Greece, and that was a 
French girl in England, for whom he 
picked a flower at Thermopyle. In 
her he found the friend, the elective 
affinity, as he tells her suddenly in 
after life, in the midst of a discourse on 
the new crinoline. She was no blue- 
stocking, but she cared for intellectual 
things with an epicurean appetite per- 
haps unknown to the _ bluestocking. 
The caviare of intercourse with Méri- 
mée was worth more to her than 
domestic happiness; and this was an 
all-important point to him, who, like 
Swift in this one respect, if not in 
several others, was in love but did not 
wish to marry. 

The author of “Une Chronique du 
Régne de Charles IX.” was a figure 
likely to occupy a woman’s imagination. 
Under a cold exterior, with the manners 
of diplomacy (like Lord Clarendon’s 
whom, it was said, Mérimée imitated), 
and a reserve of which he carried the 
secret engraved on a ring, Remember to 
beware, he had sensibilities displayed 
only to a few, and a strong need for the 
affection of women, which made him 
almost pathetic in his lonely life, spent 
between dim country towns where he 
was perpetually at work on archeology, 
and his mother’s apartments in Paris, 
where his cats and a little favorite owl 
were his solace. Fame came to him 
amidst revolutions political and lit- 
erary. He was the enemy of all 
inflation, a despiser of his own day, a 
lover of Shakespeare, whom he knew as 
well as he did Aristophanes, Rabelais 





and Cervantes; eager for fresh observa- 
tion in his friends and to see through 
their eyes, and thus far inconsistent 
with his motto; but his inconsistencies 
helped perhaps more than all else to 
make him the interesting friend that he 
remained for more than thirty years. 
From the time of their meeting in Lon- 
don, as Academician, as senator, as 
court favorite, Mérimée never failed 
Jenny Dacquin. 

About 1835 Mille. Dacquin was left a 
very small fortune by a friend. Her 
father was dead and she was enabled 
to settle in Paris with her mother. The 
only restraint that ever seems to fall 
upon Mérimée’s letters is just at this 
time, when he makes up his mind that 
after the French fashion she will 
marry, being now mistress of a dowry, 
however small. This danger was mini- 
mized, however, by comparisons: “II 
n’avait pas plus de distinction que mon 
bonnet de nuit,’ she said of one of her 
suitors; and in 1842 Mérimée seems to 
have met her in Paris every day. 
Sometimes it was at a box at the opera 
which he sent her; or it would be an 
archeological rendezvous in the envi- 
rons of Paris, during the time of lilacs 
or when the chestnut-shells covered the 
ground. Now began the romance of 
Mile. Dacquin’s life, ever associated 
with the bright days of her first life in 
Paris. “You may well love Paris,” 
Mérimée wrote to her in calmer years. 
“Where would you find outside of it 
such walks, such alleys, such museums 
as those where we have had so many 
things to say to each other, and so 
many tender things?’ Correspond- 
ence was unremitting between all these 
meetings, and we have the history of 
them in notes written before or after 
the walk, or the pilgrimage to some 
shrine of antiquity. Her situation at 
this time was neither more nor less inde- 
pendent than that of an Englishwoman 
of thirty of our own day living alone 
with her mother. At the theatre she 


was accompanied by her brother. In all 
early years of intercourse it is clear 
that Mile. Dacquin had one plan and 
Mérimée another. He, as we have said, 
did not wish to marry; she would take 
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no other view of love than that it led 
to marriage; but she had gauged the 
situation from the first and only wished 
to retain his friendship. Hence came 
endless reproaches on his part, which 
ring at times so bitterly that some 
readers of the letters may think that 
Mérimée was sincerely unhappy, and 
that she was cruel and cold. But he 
had given her a broad, general rule to 
go by in one of his letters at the outset 
of the correspondence: “How is it that 
the men who are the most indifferent 
are the most loved?” She had reason 
to believe that it was so also with the 
women. It was he himself who had 
assigned her the part of dry and austere 
coquetry, which she learned to play 
with such perfection, and which was so 
effective in establishing the tender 
friendship that followed the storm and 
stress of the early life in Paris; a period 
which lasted, it must be allowed, for 
some ten years. There were times 
when nothing but walks in the most 
secluded alleys of the Bois de Boulogne 
would satisfy Mérimée; at others the 
statues of the Louvre were the most 
congenial influence. He was com- 
pletely without reserve; she erected 
barriers impenetrable even to the 
author of “Venus d’Ille” and “Arséne 
Guillot,”’ who knew everything about 
women of all ages of the world, and 
maintained scruples which the disciple 
of all the encyclopedists could not 
break down. He had found his match 
in cleverness, and, disappointed aud 
cruelly wounded, as he often was, in 
his sensibilities, she had succeeded in 
her great aim of becoming necessary to 
him. 

On his election to the Academy in 
1854 a ticket for the ladies’ gallery 
formed the subject of several notes, 
and, as usual after a meeting, re- 
proaches followed. The complaint this 
time was her having refused to see 
what he sent her, in full sight of the 
literary dignitaries, a kiss from the 
tips of his fingers. Those who re- 


member Jenny Dacquin will not at all 
agree with M. Filon in his biography 
of Mérimée that this was the turning- 
point of her life, and that she must then 
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and there have renounced all idea of 
sharing the honors that were now fall- 
ing to Mérimée’s name. There is 
abundant proof that she realized after 
the first encounters that marriage was 
no necessity to him, and at the same 
time that he required devotion in 
friendship. The sacrifice once made, 
she was not likely to go back to vain 
regrets. Close and intimate as were 
her friendships with women all through 
this time, no confidant ever received the 
outpourings of disappointment. Her 
vigorous individuality was full of inde- 
pendence; she never broke the reserve 
which was the guarantee for the 
duration of the intimacy, and it was 
never discussed in society. 

Moreover she had infinite resources 
apart from him; a wide capacity for 
friendship, that innate love for intel- 
lectual interests of which we have 
already spoken, a strong taste for 
travel, for pictures, for music, although 
she neither played, sang, nor drew. 
She was not personally ambitious; she 
never had a salon. Mérimée, who did 
not believe in the friendship of men 
when the question of celebrity came in, 
could feel to the end that in the Rue 
Jacob his companionship was loved for 
its own sake, and not as the advertise- 
ment of a lady lion-hunter. Her life to 
its close was consecrated to family 
affection, and the love of children found 
its place in it. 

To return to that hand-kissing at the 
Academy which Mlle. Dacquin would 
not see; it was no special crisis. 
Readers of the letters will remember 
how imperceptibly came the changes 
which brought calm into his friendship, 
and in 1858 we find him writing: “You 
know that you can command me any- 
thing; what is your pleasure?’ This 
was fourteen years after he became an 
Academician. 

“Why did Mérimée not marry Jenny 
Dacquin?” Only last year his biog- 
rapher, M. Filon, put this question once 
more, and answered it in this wise: 
‘“‘Because he was under the power of 
two women, his mother and Madame 
——.” It is not necessary to ask how 
much Mlle. Dacquin knew of Mérimée’s 
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past. He was in the meridian of life 
when she as a girl found herself the 
recipient of his best wit and friendship. 
She had a fund of calm and strength in 
her character with all her southern 
vivacity, and she was content to ignore 
much in this world. “Je ne sais que 
jouer et réver,” is the sentence of hers 
quoted in the letters which best repre- 
sents her. “She had thrown her life 
into a young girl’s venture,” writes the 
sympathetic author of “Mérimée et ses 
Amis.” “She did not withdraw it; she 
might have consoled herself in mar- 
riage; she preferred her liberty and her 
souvenirs. Literary history owes her a 
place among the friends of celebrated 
men. Sometimes bizarre, sometimes 
stubborn, slightly précieuse, full of 
wiles, but tender, pure, and at bottom 
sincere, it is thus that I read her.” It 
is thus she was known to her English 
friends. 

As we read the letters with all their 
pretty tenderness and vivid glancing at 
things fresh, intimate, and simple in 
the midst of the almost crushing 
civilization of Paris, we cannot but be 
reminded in several points of the 
journal to Stella. There was the 
secludedness in Jenny Dacquin’s life 
of which we have spoken, and which 
imparts its fragrance to the letters as it 
does to the journal. Then she and 
Mérimée, it may be said, had their 
“little language” understood by each 
other. ‘“‘Maraquita de mi alma; I should 
like to have watched your face as you 
wrote that sentence in your letter. 
Amigo de mi alma; say that when you 
want to look agreeable, as our ladies 
repeat prunes and prism.” Sometimes 
love makes him poetical. “We have 
had imperial hunts every day,’ he 
writes from Fontainebleau; “and the 
empress has had picnics on the grass. 
I am melancholy, and should like to 
walk with you in the forest and talk 
of things of fairyland.” 

Mérimée often drew the portrait of 
Jenny Dacquin. His father was Léonor 
Mérimée, a well-known artist, and 


Prosper is described as living pencil in 
hand and drawing always as he talked. 
The slightest sketch from his hand on 





letters or scraps of paper were treasured 
by his friends. The walls of Mademoi- 
selle Dacquin’s drawing-room were 
covered with his water-color land- 
scapes. They showed no touch of 
genius, but were correct and elegant 
sketches, representing very blue seas, 
Algerian and Italian lines of coast, the 
superficial finish of 1830. He would 
have held in horror the realistic school, 
the “école sincére” of to-day in paint- 
ing, though as a writer he had a 
fastidious realism of his own. He 
never satisfied himself with his like- 
nesses of Mile. Dacquin, which he kept 
stored in portfolios. Six months after 
his death, before these or some of his 
valuable antiquities had been moved 
from his rooms, the Commune lit its 
fires in his quarter of Paris, and all he 
left was burned. It was a fortuitous 
chance which destined Mérimée’s rooms 
to the same fate as that of the palace 
of the Empress Eugénie, his lifelong 
friend. 

In the general destruction, change, 
and neglect which followed France’s 
great cataclysm, we can fancy what a 
human impulse made Mile. Dacquin 
gather together the letters of thirty- 
five years, and finally decide to publish 
them in 1873. She had never frittered 
away her experience in conversation; 
yet her conscious aim had been fulfilled 
in having preserved Mérimée’s inter- 
course to the end. She would not let its 
pleasure die with her, and she com- 
mitted her secret to the public in one 
great confidence. The letters proved 
Prosper Mérimée to have been a true 
Frenchman (although he was dressed 
by an English tailor) participating to 
the last in the life of France, refusing 
to the last to believe in her fall. If he 
had been satirical about his country- 
men in their prosperity, and annoyed 
them by praising everything English, 
the letters yielded them much comfort 
in the shape of satirical criticism on his 
beloved islanders written from their 
own country seats. He was known to 
have been a libertine, of an old-world 
sort, out of fashion to-day as Voltaire 
is out of fashion; in friendship it was 
shown his character had been constant 
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and sure. Finally the letters were full 
of the charm of antiquarian fantasy, 
illustrating how Carmen and Colomba 
and Lokis were drawn from vivid 
glimpses of civilizations far removed 
from our own. Mlle. Dacquin took 
counsel with Taine; the reply was the 
dignified memorial preface affixed to 
the “Lettres 4 une Inconnue.” 

The wide celebrity of this publica- 
tion made no change in Mlle. Dacquin’s 
life. She acknowledged the ownership 
of the letters, which at once identified 
her with the Unknown; but she made 
no sign when imaginary replies to the 
letters were published, and both French 
and English readers were mystified, 
and in some cases taken in. In France 
there is none of that vulgar chase after 
popular writers which our own country- 
men have adopted with so many other 
inconvenient things from America. It 
was easy for Mile. Dacquin to disre- 
gard all but the best and surest way of 
securing good company,—the way of 
wit and friendship in intimacy. There 
was in her character that innate 
quality which Mérimée called feline, 
and which is certainly feminine, the 
love of mystery. This was written in 
a sensitive face, instinct with the play 
of life, and felt in her conversation, 
which, with all its vivacity, was full of 
reserve. In her drawing-room in the 
Rue Jacob, surrounded by her water- 
color sketches, Algerian souvenirs, and 
those of many other countries, she 
looked a complete Southerner, treasur- 
ing leisure and remembrance of the 
sunshine. The black lace falling on her 
abundant hair and framing a face, 
never beautiful except for the illuminat- 
ing eyes, increased the impression. But 
the conversation was that of a woman 
in touch with English minds through 
our literature (she read four languages), 
and with the traveller who was com- 
pelled as the Celt of old to tell her 
something new. She delighted in the 
music of Chopin; and his pupil, Teleff- 
sen, who told stories of his master so 
well, was among her friends. Another 
recollection of those old days is of 
animated talks between Mile. Dacquin 
and an English clergyman, who had 


. 
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married one of her friends. In these 
discussions Mlle. Dacquin was a loyal 
Catholic. There are allusions to this 
throughout Mérimée’s whole corre- 
spondence: “votre Pére Lacordaire,”— 
“votre Pére Ravignan,’—‘“vos néo- 
Catholiques,” —‘“‘votre influence  1li- 
haut.” It may be said that this faith 
was of a nature to come between her 
and Mérimée at one time in their inter- 
course; but that it never forbade her 
friendship or made it necessary for her 
to judge him by standards which were 
rules of her own conduct. 

The marriage of her niece in 1875 
enlarged her family circle. With her 
and the children Mlle. Dacquin latterly 
spent all her summers in the environs 
of Paris; but her winters were spent in 
the capital in the house where she had 
lived so long, and where she died. One 
of her most precious legacies was of 
some books, the letters of Madame de 
Sévigné in twelve volumes, and an En- 
glish Shakespeare. These had been 
safe in her shelves when the flames of 
the Commune destroyed Mérimée’s 
library; for he had bequeathed them to 
Jenny Dacquin in a letter written two 
hours before his death. 


From Nature. 
THE VENEZUELA AND BRITISH GUIANA 
BOUNDARY. 

The sudden accession of an acute 
phase in the question of the boundary- 
line between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela, has attracted the attention of 
the whole world to a controversy which 
has been proceeding intermittently for 
nearly a century. With its political 
aspect the pages of Nature have no 
concern; but from another point of view 
it affords an opportunity for enforcing 
some of those scientific principles of 
geography, the ignorance or neglect of 
which has done much to embarrass the 
relations between neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The fundamental error is to suppose 
that any piece of land on the face of the 
globe is so worthless that its ownership 
once claimed may be left undefined. 
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So long as forest or plantation products 
alone, or mining alone, or any other 
partial potentiality of land is consid- 
ered by itself, it is perfectly natural 
for colonists and governments to post- 
pone expensive surveys of tracts that 
promise no immediate advantages, or 
to delay troublesome negotiations. In 
the end more trouble and more expense 
have to be faced, often in unexpected 
quarters. 

Political geography is no longer a 
matter to be treated tentatively by 
politicians, any more than industrial 
chemistry is now a matter for the unin- 
structed experiments of tradesmen. 
It is the highest outcome of geograph- 
ical theory, a theory which deals with- 
out a break with all terrestrial distribu- 
tions, from the primary elements of 
geomorphology and climatology, to the 
adjustment of life to environment in 
the progressively more complex cases 
of plant, animal, and man. So little 
attention has been paid in this country 
to geography as a science with a defi- 
nite purpose, and so few explorers have 
been equipped with even an elementary 
acquaintance with the principles of 
geography, that we gladly seize this 
opportunity to urge the importance of 
geographical theory as a guide to the 
prevision and prevention of frontier- 
disputes. 

Two stages are necessary in arrang- 
ing a frontier—drawing it on a map, 
and demarcating it on the ground. For 
the former purpose it is easiest to take 
a mathematical line, a meridian or 
parallel; for the latter some distinct 
physical feature, and of these there 
are only two which can be looked on as 
satisfactory—a watershed or a Thalweg. 
In practice the Thalweg, which is the 
line along which converging slopes 
meet, means the central line of a river. 
The sea counts as neutral territory in 
all international affairs, and the coast- 
line requires no definition. The posi- 


tion of a parallel may be determined 
astronomically with great exactness, 
and, when marked on the ground by 
posts within sight of each other, is per- 
fectly explicit; but it involves highly 
skilled work and the agreement of two 
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parties of expert surveyors. The case 
of a meridian may also be settled, but 
can rarely be free from the risk of 
rectifications being demanded, as more 
exact methods of determining longitude 
become available. ‘Noteworthy ex- 
changes of territory may thus be 
necessitated, perhaps involving hard- 
ships to individuals. A great moun- 
tain seems a peculiarly fitting corner- 
stone for the meeting of national 
frontiers, and is so used in the case of 
Mount Ararat; but Mount St. Elias has 
had to change its nationality by the 
rectification of the meridian of 141° W. 
Such a boundary-line as that between 
the southern part of Alaska and British 
Columbia, a line parallel to the coast, 
and ten leagues distant from it, repre- 
sents perhaps the least scientific fron- 
tier on the face of the earth. It might 
be possible, when large scale maps are 
made of the fjord-riven coast, to draw 
this line on them; but only mutual good- 
will and concessions could ever have 
allowed it to be even approximately 
marked on the ground. 

In the particular instance before us, 
a map published by the Venezuelan 
government in 1890, which it is im- 
possible to reproduce on a small scale 
without the use of color, shows the ten 
hypothetical western boundaries of 
British Guiana which have been put 
forward by one side or the other in the 
course of negotiations. Most of these 
lines are an outrage on geography, and 
it is difficult to believe that some of 
them were seriously put forward by 
the statesmen whose names they bear. 
We have been unable to find any Brit- 
ish map showing these proposed 
boundaries, and it does not appear that 
our Foreign Office has published one. 
The boundaries in many cases cut 
natural features and mathematical 
lines at all angles and in irregular 
curves which it would be impossible 
either to describe verbally or to lay out 
accurately on the ground without a 
survey as minute as for a railway. 
These we do not require to dwell on, 
except in the way of pointing the 
moral that the results of geography 
should be officially recognized by 
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government departments more fully 
than has hitherto been the case. The 
Intelligence Division of the War Office 
is, in a sense, the Government Geo- 
graphical Department, but it is con- 
cerned mainly with the practical work 
for the army, and might well be supple- 
mented by a more purely geographical 
office. It is true that the Royal 
Geographical Society is always ready 
to render help when called upon, and 
does not infrequently answer questions 
as to matters of fact. What is wanted, 
however, is rather an official geog- 
rapher, who may be consulted by the 
government on matters of geographical 
theory as well as of fact, and who might 
be charged with the duty of preparing 
and keeping up to date an official 
geography of the British Empire. 

The geographical conditions of the 
present boundary difficulty can be 
stated easily, so far as the main fea- 
tures are concerned; but the details are 
many and complicated. A boundary 
dispute in itself is a quite normal condi- 
tion in South America. The boundaries 
of every republic in that continent are 
disputed; in several cases three neigh- 
boring countries claim the same 
territory. It is impossible to draw a 
political map of South America, even 
on the smallest scale, that would be 
generally acceptable. In the case of 
Guiana, it is well to look at the 
physical condition of the land before 
tracing the contested boundaries. 
From the mouth of the Orinoko to the 
mouth of the Amazon the coast of 
South America runs nearly south-east, 
and the distance is one thousand miles. 
A line drawn from river to river, about 
five hundred miles inland from the 
coast and parallel with the coast-line, 
contains the whole region known as 
Guiana. It consists of a gently rising 
plateau of Archzean rocks edged by 
very low plains of quaternary forma- 
tion, bordering the Orinoko on the 
north, the Atlantic on the north-east, 
the Amazon on the south, and forming 
the llanos of the Rio Negro, and Upper 
Orinoko on the south-west. The 


plateau bears a number of low moun- 
tain ranges, which have been made 
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familiar ‘by recent explorations; the 
Tumak-humak, Akarai, Pacaraima 
(including Roraima), Parime and 
Imataka, amongst others. The trade 
winds bring a heavy and regular rain- 
fall to the whole eastern slope, causing 
it to be clothed with perhaps the richest 
and densest tropical forests of the 
world. On the top of the plateau, and 
on the western slopes, there is a re- 
duced rainfall, and in accordance with 
this savannahs take the place of woods. 
Many large rivers carry off the surplus 
rainfall; of these we may name, on the 
north-eastern slope, from south to 
north, the Araguary, Oyapok, Maroui, 
Korentin, Essequibo (including the 
Mazaruni and Kuyuni), and, turning 
north-westward towards the sea, the 
Barama (or Guiana), Barima, and 
Amakuru. Every one of these rivers 
flows through dense primeval forests 
for the greater part of its course, and 
discharges on a muddy coast-line, 
which is rapidly growing seawards, 
thanks to the aid of mangroves. 

On the south-western slopes the rivers 
are much longer, and flow to the Ama- 
zon and the Orinoko, the two great 
river-systems being connected, as is 
well known, by the natural canal of the 
Casiquiare. The more westerly rivers 
flow, for the most part, through open 
savannah country; so that the water- 
shed of the plateau is much more 
accessible from the Orinoko on the west 
and north than it is from the Atlantic 
on the north and east. From Mount 
Roraima south-eastward Thalwegs of 
the upper tributaries of the Rio Branca 
form a political boundary to near the 
source of the Essequibo, after which 
the water-shed is a political boundary, 
the whole southern slope (except a small 
portion of the Rio Branco basin in- 
eluded in British Guiana) constituting 
Brazilian Guiana. From  Roraima 
westward the whole area draining to 
the Orinoko River incontestably be- 
longs to Venezuela. The present fron- 
tier disputes concern the forest-covered 
Atlantie drainage area, which is shared 
by the only three colonies remaining in 
South America—British Guiana on the 
west, Dutch Guiana in the centre. and 
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French Guiana to the east. Here most 
of the boundaries are Thalwegs, i.e., the 
central line of rivers. There is no 
question as to Dutch Guiana, which is 
demarcated by treaty from British 
Guiana by the Korentin, and from 
French Guiana by the Maroni. But 
here certainty ends. The French and 
Dutch differ as to which of the upper 
tributaries of the Maroni should be 
taken as the boundary between Dutch 
and French territory. The Brazilian 
government recognizes the Oyapok as 
the French boundary toward Brazil; 
the French claim the Araguary, the 
space between the two rivers which 
flow nearly at right angles to each 
other being a triangle with two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of coast as a base. 
The uncertainty of boundaries at the 
east of Guiana is simpler to understand, 
and easier to explain than that at the 
west. The claim of Venezuela is that 
British Guiana is bounded by the 
Thalweg of the Essequibo, and it is so 
represented on Venezuelan maps. The 
extreme British claim, on the other 
hand, is that the whole drainage area 
of the Essequibo belongs to the colony, 
i.e, that the boundary is the main 
water-shed of the plateau as far as the 
Imataka range on the north, which runs 
parallel to and very near the Orinoko. 
In addition, there is a claim for the 
basins of the small rivers which occupy 
the triangular area between the drain- 
age areas of the Orinoko and the 
Essequibo. If the western boundary 
of British Guiana were to be of the 
same type as those of the other colonies, 
it would require to be the Thalweg of a 
river flowing into the Atlantic, i.e., 
either the Essequibo, the Mazaruni, the 
Kuyuni (these three unite to enter the 
sea at a common mouth), or the Barama 
(Guiana), Barima, or Amakura. 

It is now too late to suggest the 
solution of the boundary problem by 
geographical principles. Were it not 
so, a very interesting argument could 
be held as to how far the physical unity 
of a drainage basin is impaired by the 
obstacles to movement along the Thal- 
weg due to cataracts interrupting 
navigation on the rivers, and forests 





obstructing progress on land. It is, in 
fact, very much easier to reach the 
upper basin of the Kuyuni branch of 
the Essequibo over the savannahs from 
the Orinoko than through the forests 
from the Atlantic coast. 

All modern maps of Guiana—except 
the Venezuelan—follow what is known 
as Schombuggk’s boundary, either in its 
original or in a modified form. 

In 1840 the Schomburgk line first 
appeared on a sketch map, the topog- 
raphy of which was very inexact. 
From the Amakuru River in the north 
it ran along the water-shed southwards, 
thus leaving the whole basin of the 
Barima in British Guiana. It so hap- 
pened that the line ran nearly on the 
meridian of 60° W. as far as the 
Kuyuni River; and when the Barima 
was found to rise far to the west of 
that meridian, the line was often still 
drawn along it, instead of following the 
water-shed as was intended. In 1886 
the British government modified the 
line by carrying it along the Kuyuni 
River to its source, and then for a short 
distance along the water-shed, to 
Roraima. 

The whole area within the Schom- 
burgk line has been taken into effective 
possession by the government of Brit- 
ish Guiana so far as a tropical forest of 
such magnitude can be occupied. The 
Barima River was recently explored to 
its source by Mr. G. G. Dixon, and the 
account of his journey in the Geograph- 
ical Journal, for April, 1895, gives some 
idea of the difficulty of forcing a way 
through the woods. Much of the land 
is auriferous, and the real point of the 
present frontier difficulty lies in the 
value of Yuruari mines in the upper 
basin of the Kuyuni, at present occu- 
pied politically by Venezuela, and 
commercially by the nondescript cos- 
mopolitan population always attracted 
to gold-fields. 

It is this fact that makes it hopeless 
to expect the dispute to be settled by 
the geographical principles which forty 
years ago could have easily prevented 
it. The only alternatives are to base 
the rival claims on actual effective 
possession, or on the original rights 
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which were recognized between the 
Dutch settlers in Guiana and the Span- 
ish colonists of the Orinoko at a time 
when the geography of the district was 
practically unknown. The romantic 
story of British enterprise in Guiana is 
admirably told in Lucas’s “Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies,’ 
vol. ii., a work of admirable clearness 
and brevity. 

D’Anville’s atlas of 1772 shows 
practically the whole of the disputed 
area as Dutch Guiana, but contem- 
porary and later maps are very con- 
flicting, and all of them being unofficial 
are of small value as evidence. The 
chart of Captain Edward Thompson, 
who took part in the first capture of the 
“Wild Coast” from the Dutch in 1781, 
marks the Barima as “the western 
boundary of the Dutch according to 
their claim,” but does not suggest any 
boundary in the interior. The rights 
and wrongs of historic evidence will 
doubtless be fully investigated by those 
responsible for a decision, and the 
present dispute will probably be 
settled, as similar difficulties have been 
settled before, by some judicious com- 
promise which will give both parties 
the inestimable benefit of a fixed and 
definite frontier. But similar disputes 
will continue to arise in other places, 
and their solution will be protracted 
and rendered difficult as long as unsur- 
veyed territory is claimed by rival 
powers, spurred on by rival concession- 
aires and interested company pro- 
moters. 

The recent International Geographical 
Congress decided that the time had 
come when all governments should be 
urged to make a map of their posses- 
sions on the uniform scale of 1: 
1,000,000, or about sixteen miles to an 
inch. If the governments of all 
countries were jointly to take this 
matter up, survey all unsurveyed lands 
which they claim, and submit the uncer- 
tain boundaries, which are not yet 
complicated by gold-mines, to an 
International Commission of Geogra- 
phers, to be decided on the basis of the 
new map on purely geographical 
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principles, the expense would be many 





Borrow. 


times saved by the security which 
defined frontiers give, and a magnifi- 
cent contribution to science would be 
effected. 


HvuGu Rospert MILL. 


From The National Review 
GEORGE BORROW. 

The reputation of George Borrow in 
English literature is surely a singular 
one. Here and there a critic or essay- 
ist alludes casually to “Lavengro” or 
“The Bible in Spain,’ and now and again 
a writer like Mr. Birrell refers to Bor- 
row in language of warm enthusiasm; 
“the delightful, the bewitching, the 
never-sufficiently-to-be-praised George 
Borrow,” but the bulk even of reading 
men know little of this very original 
and interesting man. More than once 
has a life of George Borrow been talked 
of, and Borrovians have eagerly antici- 
pated the stirring chapters and pictur- 
esque incidents, depicting “the walk- 
ing lord of gipsy lore,” in his habit as 
he lived, but hitherto they have been 
disappointed. He himself was very 
reticent concerning much of the most 
interesting part of his life, but he left 
behind a mass of letters, note-books, 
and manuscripts of various kinds, 
which contain details and memoranda 
throwing a vivid light upon one of the 
most obscure and, withal, one of the 
strangest careers of this century. 

Such biographical notices as exist of 
Borrow are imperfect, scanty, and woe- 
fully inaccurate. Even the “Dictionary 
of National Biography”—generally so 
reliable—omits the date of his birth 
(most easily obtainable), and his second 
Christian name, Henry, and erroneously 
states that he died in August, 1881. 
(The real date was July 26th, 1881.) 
This, too, in a volume published only 
five years after his death. The Athe- 
neum obituary notice of August 6th, 
1881, merely says that George Borrow 
“died last week,” without specifying 
the date, while the Standard of August 
1st, 1881, informed its readers on Bor- 
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row’s death, that a very remarkable 
man died “the other day, in his 79th 
year,’ and the local papers in his 
own county of Norfolk were no bet- 
ter. 

“The British Almanac” of 1882, in its 
Necrological Table, carefully chronicled 
the death of Dr. Cumming, Inman, a 
certain Wiegand, rector of a Hessian 
School, and other similar notables, but 
contains no word about the author of 
“The Bible in Spain.” To crown all, in 
the last edition of “The Handbook of 
the Eastern Counties,” 1892, issued by 
Borrow’s own publisher, Murray, it is 
stated that Borrow is buried in Oulton 


Churchyard, whereas he reposes by 
the side of his wife in Brompton 
Cemetery. 


It has been said that Borrow looked 
like a “colossal clergyman,” and, after 
the inexcusable blunders of his own 
countrymen about him, it is not sur- 
prising that Vapereau should state that 
“Georges Borrow vint de lui méme 
suivre les cours de l’Université d’Edim- 
bourg, et embrassa Jlétat ecclésias- 
tique!” 

George Henry Borrow was born at 
East Dereham, in Norfolk, on July 5th, 
1803, and baptized on the 17th of the 
same month. His father, Thomas 
Borrow, was a native of St. Cleer, near 
Liskeard, in Cornwall, and is said to 
have run away from home and enlisted, 
owing to some juvenile escapade, in 
1792; he was, according to War Office 
records, sergeant-major in the West 
Norfolk Militia, was appointed adju- 
tant, with the rank of captain, in 
February, 1798, and retired on full pay 
in July, 1819. He died on February 
28th, 1824, in the arms of his sons 
John and George, and is buried in the 
churchyard of St. Giles, Norwich. In 
1798 Captain Borrow married Ann 
Parfrement, daughter of a small farmer 
in the hamlet of Dumpling Green, East 
Dereham, said to be descended from 
a family of French Protestant refu- 


gees. 

As a boy, George Borrow was of a 
sombre and retiring disposition, though 
constant changes of scene and the vary- 
ing associations as his father’s regi- 
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ment was shifted from place to place, 
quickened his wits and formed a lead- 
ing element in his haphazard and 
fragmentary education. Before he was 
four years old his home was shifted 
from Hastings to Canterbury, and 
subsequently to Hythe and Winchester. 
According to his own account, when a 
mere baby not three years old, he 
handled a viper with impunity; it made 
no resistance, but when his brother 
approached the creature hissed amain 
and raised its head, in which were eyes 
like hot coals, menacing not himself 
but his brother. Another incident of 
his early infancy was his devouring a 
quantity of poisonous berries which 
threw him into convulsions, but in the 
end left the delicate child hale and 
vigorous to the astonishment of his 
parents. 

In 1809 the Borrows were again in 
Dereham—‘pretty, quiet D——, pattern 
of an English country town, with thy 
clean but narrow streets branching out 
from thy modest market-place.” Here 
lived the generous and kind widow of 
Sir John Fenn (editor of the “Paston 
Letters’), called Lady Bountiful in 
“Lavengro.” 

Though distinctly autobiographical, 
the consummate word-painting of ‘‘the 
dream or drama” called “Lavengro” 
must by no means be regarded as 
severely accurate in detail. But the 
main incidents of Borrow’s earlier life 
are therein recorded, intermingled with 
snatches of local history, sketches of 
strange folk, quaint items of gipsy lore, 
praises of pugilism and beer, exposure 
of humbug, and denunciation of the 
pope. Now, a picture of his somewhat 
stern father, puzzled and disgusted by 
the vagaries of a boy who treated a one- 
eyed beggar as though he were a jus- 
tice of the peace,—who told a Church 
dignitary that the classics were much 
overvalued, and that some _ horrid 
Welshman was a better poet than Ovid. 
Then, the celebrated picture of the 
bruisers of England: “‘What were the 
gladiators of Rome, or the bull-fighters 
of Spain in its palmiest days, compared 
to England’s bruisers? Let us still 
hope that a spark of the old religion, 
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of which they were the priests, still 
lingers in the breasts of Englishmen.’ 

One of Captain Borrow’s dearest 
memories was of a fight that he had 
with Big Ben Brain in Hyde Park, the 
combat lasting a full hour, at the end 
of which time the champions shook 
hands and retired, each having expe- 
rienced quite enough of the other's 
prowess. During Captain Borrow’s 
last illness George read the Bible to 
him, and this Bible-reading was his 
chief delight; but on one occasion the 
old man, feeling that his end was near, 
said, “Is there anything, boy, that you 
would wish to ask me?” Whereupon 
George replied, “Pray don’t be angry; 
I should like to know something about 
Big Ben.” “Why do you bring up that 
name?” said the dying soldier. “Don’t 
you know that it is one of my tempta- 
tions? Well, I will oblige you this once, 
and then farewell to such vanities. His 
skin when he flung off his clothes—and 
he had a particular knack in doing so— 
his skin, when he bared his mighty 
chest and back for combat, was brown 
and dusky as that of a toad.” 

Captain Borrow, with his wife and 
two sons, did not remain long at Dere- 
ham, as the former was recalled to his 
regiment, then at Norman Cross, near 
Peterborough. At this place George, 
now a lad of seven, met a wonderful 
old viper hunter, who told a weird 
story about a terrible encounter with 
the king of the vipers, all yellow and 
gold, moving towards him, bearing its 
head about a foot and a half above the 
ground, the dry stubble crackling 
beneath its outrageous belly. The old 
man gave the boy a viper from which 
the fangs had been removed, and this 
gained him respect as a sapengro, or 
snake-charmer, with the gipsies whose 
acquaintance he made about this time, 
when he became the “pal” of Jasper 
Petulengro, who figures so largely in 
Borrow’s pages. 

Journeying northward, young Bor- 
row, after some schooling at Hudders- 


1 A passage that reminds us of Blackwood’s dic- 
tum that the man who has not read Pierce Egan’s 
“Boxiana” is ignorant of the power of the English 
language. 
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field, crossed the Tweed, and—his 
father being quartered in Edinburgh 
Castle—was sent with his elder brother 
John to the High School, where he 
remained two years. Of this period his 
most vivid recollections were of the 
perennial bickers between the Old and 
the New Town, and of his wild school- 
mate, David Haggart, who threatened 
Geordie that if he said anything against 
Wallace he would “tumble him down 
the craig.” Borrow calls Haggart the 
most extraordinary robber that ever 
lived within the belt of Britain. Poor 
David was executed at Edinburgh on 
the 18th July, 1821, having just com- 
pleted his twentieth year; in prison he 
wrote a strange autobiography for the 
benefit of his father. 

In 1815 Captain Borrow’s corps was 
despatched to Ireland, his elder son 
being then an officer in the regiment, 
and George was sent to learn elegant 
Latin and make acquaintance with all 
the Protestant young gentlemen of the 
place, but the erratic lad found most 
pleasure in learning Irish from a lazy 
“gasoon” (sic) named Murtagh, and in 
acquiring this imbibed a taste for lan- 
guages, especially languages unknown 
to classical education. 

At Templemore he heard of a celeb- 
rity named Jerry Grant, a “fairy man,” 
who grappled with a tall grenadier 
sergeant, and when the latter seemed 
about to win the battle, “there came on 
a blast, a horrible roaring wind bear- 
ing night upon its wings, snow, and 
sleet, and hail.” Then, when Sergeant 
Bagg thought he had the fellow fast by 
the throat, the man seemed tomeltaway 
from his grasp, the wind howled more 
and more, and the night poured down 
darker and darker, the snow and the 
sleet thicker and more blinding. ‘Lord 
have mercy upon us!” said Bagg. The 
sergeant afterwards maintained that 
the fight was a fair fight enough, but 
that the storm was “not fair, but some- 
thing Irish and supernatural.” 

It was in Ireland that Borrow became 
a horseman; he considered it fortunate 
that with him the pursuit of languages 
was always modified by the love of 
horses, and learnt that a lad with thews 
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and sinews was intended by nature for 
something better than mere word- 
knowledge. He tells a story of an Irish 
smith who maddened a cob by uttering 
an unknown word in a sharp, pungent 
tone, and afterwards exclaiming, Is 
agam an’t leigeas (It is I who have the 
cure), uttered another word in a swect, 
almost plaintive, voice, upon which the 
animal became at once calm and 
gentle. 

After a short stay in Ireland, Captain 
Borrow and his family were back in 
Norwich; and George was for three 
years—1815-1818—at Norwich Gram- 
mar School, though, strangely enough, 
he does not allude to this in “Lavengro,” 
the chapters (XIV.-XVII.) which 
cover this period being devoted to a fine 
description of Norwich, some account 
of French and Italian lessons from a 
banished Norman priest, recognizable 
as Thomas Deterville, a well-known 
character in Norwich in the first 
quarter of this century; a sketch of 
Earlham Hall and its master, J. J. 
Gurney; a horse-fair in Norwich Cattle 
Market; and an amusing colloquy with 
his old pal Jasper, who renames him 
Lavengro, and_ other interesting 
Romany folk, notably Mrs. Herne, who 
hated Gorgios, or Gentiles, and went off 
to Yorkshire when she found that Jas- 
per had entered into brotherly relations 
with the tall gorgio. “I hates the 
gorgio,’ says the old harridan, ‘and 
would like, speaking Romanly, to mix 
a little poison with his waters,’—and 
then she gives Jasper her blessing, and 
a little bit of gillie, or rhyme, to cheer 
him :— 


In all kinds of weather 

Have we lived together; 

But now we are parted, 

I goes broken-hearted. 

I can’t keep you company, 

Ye are no longer Romany; 
To gain a bad brother 

Ye have lost a good mother. 


Norwich Grammar School, where 
Nelson was a scholar,’ was in Borrow’s 


1 This has been repeatedly stated in biographies 
of Nelson, but the fact has been questioned, and it 
seems difficult to arrive at the truth. 
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time under the direction of the Rev. E. 
Valpy, but Lavengro, after his previous 
years of wandering, seems to have 
found school discipline irksome. The 
tradition is that on half-holidays he 
was the acknowledged chieftain of the 
day-boys in all games and battles 
against the boarders, and that he dearly 
loved a fight—a wild boy, always want- 
ing to be a Robinson Crusoe or turn 
buceaneer. On one occasion he per- 
suaded two or three _ schoolfellows, 
mere lackeys of his commanding will, 
to make up a kit and run away to Yar- 
mouth with him, but when they had got 
about half way they were discovered 
by a Norwich gentleman, who packed 
them all into a chaise and, to their in- 
tense disgust and humiliation, saw 
them safe home. For this, or some 
Similar outbreak, the present vener- 
able Dr. Martineau had to hoist Borrow 
for a flogging, which no doubt the young 
rover richly deserved. Dr. Martineau 
is, I believe, the only survivor of Bor- 
row’s’ schoolfellows at Norwich, 
amongst whom were Rajah Brooke, of 
Sarawak, and Sir Archdale Wilson, 
who recovered Delhi after the Indian 


Mutiny. 
There is a pleasant picture in Ghapter 
XV. of “Lavengro,” of the “quiet 


Quaker’s home” of Joseph John Gurney, 
at Earlham Hall, near Norwich. This 
distinguished “Friend” was something 
of a linguist, having especially studied 
some of the Jewish writers, and he 
invited young Borrow to see his library. 
For some inexplicable reason Borrow 
never availed himself of the invitation, 
but, nevertheless, he owed his subse- 
quent engagement with the Bible So- 
ciety to the influential Quaker, who was 
one of its most prominent supporters. 
When the time came for Borrow 
to leave school, at the age of six- 
teen, his father was not a little per- 
plexed as to the choice of a career for 
him; the lad himself had a penchant for 
the army, his father would have pre- 
ferred the Church, but concluded that 
a boy. who had not been ashamed to 
pick up such an outlandish language as 
Irish could not cut a respectable figure 
at an English university. Whilst this 








question of a vocation was under dis- 
cussion Borrow fell seriously ill, but 
was healed by a kind of doctress who 
had been his nurse; she gave him a 
strange bitter draught, and thus, for 
the second time, he was cured by 
hedgerow simples. 

During his convalescence he suffered 
acutely from attacks of the horrors, 
“dark feelings of mysterious dread,— 
the evil one, the inscrutable horror, the 
dark one, terrible one, causeless, unbe- 
gotten, without a father,” as he de- 
scribes them. To these melancholy 
attacks he was subject throughout his 
life, and those who knew him well said 
that, though at times he enjoyed a joke, 
he did not seem to have the power of 
laughing. He himself says that it was 
never his wont to laugh, and affirms 
that he had a tendency to madness, 
and would have gone wild had he not 
employed himself. Perhaps his rustic 
leechdoms left behind some occult 
devil-sickness, as our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors would have called it. 

On his recovery Borrow was appren- 
ticed for five years to Messrs. Rackham 
& Simpson, lawyers, in Tuck’s Court, 
St. Giles’, Norwich, where he learnt 
much Welsh but little law, though he 
greatly admired Mr. Simpson and his 
handsome and fashionable wife. Cap- 
tain Borrow found that the good lawyer 
thought his young pupil a very extraor- 
dinary youth, and totally wanting in 
discrimination; for he treated beggars 
with as much attention as town 
councillors, and even dared to disagree 
with an archdeacon! The towering, 
wayward youth was his mother’s dar- 
ling, but an irritating paradox to his 
punctilious father. “That a boy of his 
years,” said the captain, “should enter- 
tain an opinion of his own—I mean one 
which militates against all established 
authority—is astounding,—an opinion 
of his own at these years—I confess I 
am exceedingly uneasy about the lad.” 
The old soldier deplored his son’s dis- 
regard for the spirit of subordination— 
“which,” said his mother, “is a poor 
spirit after all’”—but the son was proud 
of his father—“‘a noble specimen of 
those strong, single-minded English- 
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men who, without making a parade 
either of religion or loyalty, feared God 
and honored their king, and were not 
particularly friendly to the French, 
whose vaunting polls they occasionally 
broke.” 

He was proud, too, and fond of his 
elder brother, John. “Of all human 
beings that I had ever known,” says 
George, “he was the most frank and 
generous, ay, and the quickest and 
readiest, and the best adapted to do a 
great thing needful at the critical time, 
when the delay of a moment would be 
fatal.” This brother, three years his 
senior, was his father’s favorite; he 
took to painting, but seems to have 
lacked application, and died in Mexico, 
where he held an appointment in the 
Real del Monte Mines, in 1833. There 
are pictures by him still extant in Nor- 
wich. 

During his employment with Messrs. 
Rackham & Simpson, Borrow lived 
with his parents in “the solitary house 
at the end of the retired court, shaded 
by lofty poplars.” This little court, at 
the lower part of Willow Lane, Nor- 
wich, is now called “Borrow’s Court,” 
the name having been changed from 
“King’s Court,” on the initiation of Sir 
Peter Eade, M.D., who has also had a 
tablet fixed on the house, which is little 
more than a cottage, indicating that the 
author of “The Bible in Spain” lived 
there. 

During his bondage to the law, Bor- 
row made the acquaintance of William 
Taylor, the friend of Southey, one of the 
first of English German scholars, of 
whose translations Carlyle said that, 
compared with the average of British 
translations, they were of almost ideal 
excellence. Writing to Southey in 
March, 1821, Taylor tells of a Norwich 
young man construing Schiller’s ‘“Wil- 
helm Tell” with him—‘“‘his name,” 
continues Taylor, “is George Henry 
Borrow, and he has learnt German 
with extraordinary rapidity; indeed, he 
has the gift of tongues, and, though not 
yet eighteen, understands twelve lan- 
guages.” Harriet Martineau, in her 
acid sketch of Norwich society early in 
this century, says that Taylor took up 
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harum-scarum young men, and that 
George Borrow was one of his chief 
favorites. The free-thinking German 
scholar, no doubt, exercised very con- 
siderable influence over the half-taught, 
undisciplined lawyer’s clerk, who, with 
his passionate love of the uncommon 
and the unconventional, was out of 
touch with the prim Philistinism of old 
Norwich, with its rigidly-defined 
coteries, its aristocracy of the Cathedral 
Close, and the “superior people” who 
revolved round that sacred precinct, 
almost as inaccessible to the uninitiate, 
as the Purple Forbidden City of the 
Chinese emperor in Pekin. 

William Taylor, being a man of 
means and of established celebrity, was 
able to disregard the local convention- 
alism, which oppressed young Borrow, 
and give the ambitious youth glimpses 
of wide intellectual horizons, at the 
same time stimulating his love of lan- 
guages, and perplexing him with 
theories of fate and free will. 

It was during this period, that is, 
from the autumn of 1818 to February, 
1824, that Borrow learnt Welsh of a 
porter or groom, and was given an 
uncouth looking volume, which had 
been left in a seaside cottage by some 
shipwrecked Danes. This proved to be 
a copy of the “Kizempe Viser,” old Dan- 
ish ballads printed at Copenhagen in 
1591, the price paid being a shake of 
the hand from an old yeoman, and a 
kiss on the cheek from his dame. The 
venerable book is now in the British 
Museum. Young Borrow sent transla- 
tions of some of these ballads to Sir R. 
Phillips’s Monthly Magazine, and others 
to the New Monthly, edited by Campbell, 
where they appeared over the signa- 
ture G. B., or G. Olaus B. These first 
flights awakened Borrow’s poetic ardor, 
and made him more uneasy than ever 
under the cramping conditions of his 
life up the melancholy court on St. 
Giles’ Hill, in Norwich. About a month 
before his father’s death we find Bor- 
row writing a remarkable letter to his 
friend, Roger Kerrison, in London. 
In it he says, “If ever my health mends, 
and possibly it may by the time my 
clerkship is expired, I intend to live in 
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London, write plays, poetry, ete., and 
get myself prosecuted, for I would not 
for an ocean of gold remain any longer 
than I am forced, in this dull and 
gloomy town.” 

In March, 1824, with an introduction 
from William Taylor to Sir Richard 
Phillips and some bundles of ballads, 
George Borrow found himself in Lon- 
don, and on alighting from the coach 
showed a would-be swindler that he 
knew the countersign for thievish 
approaches to be a clenched fist, ““Fear 
God and take your own part” being a 
favorite motto with him. Sir Richard 
Phillips had no inclination for the 
“Ancient Songs of Denmark,” with 
philological, critical, and _ historical 
notes, nor any liking for the songs of 
Ab Gwilym, the Welsh bard, which 
Borrow had also translated. He 
showed a momentary interest in the 
German romance of “Faustus,” but 
finally declared that German was a 
drug, William Taylor having con- 
tributed to make it so. Later on, ata 
Sunday dinner, Phillips, after a 
voracious meal of rice and vegetables, 
set poor Borrow to compile six volumes 
of Newgate lives and trials, for which 
he was to receive £50. This painful 
drudgery was duly accomplished, and 
in 1825 the six volumes of “Celebrated 
Trials and Remarkable Cases of Crim- 
inal Jurisprudence,” from the earliest 
records to the year 1825,’ issued from 
the press, “printed for Knight and 
Lacey, Paternoster Row, price £3 12s. 
in boards.” It was a sorry enterprise, 
and Borrow says he had expended much 
more than his loose money before he 
could procure materials even for the 
first volume of his compilation. In the 
preface he writes: ‘‘The impressions the 
execution of this task has produced on 
the editor’s mind are mournful. Almost 
every case is a libel on human nature. 
either in the criminal at the Bar, or in 
the State criminals on the Bench.” No 
doubt under stress from his taskmaster, 
he ends the preface with Phillips’s 
Golden Rules for Jurymen, the con- 


Borrow. 


1 Not the “Newgate Calendar,” as Mr. Egmont 
Hake says, strangely enough, in the “Dictionary of 
| National Biography.”’ 
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clusion being that the honorable duties 
of jurymen should be paid for. 

Before the end of 1824 Borrow had 
trudged wearily from publisher to 
publisher with his ballads, his Ab 
Gwilym, and his translation of Von 
Klinger’s “Faustus,”’ but no publisher 
would touch them; he had heard of one 
“Glorious John’—Dr. Smiles’s John 
Murray II., called by Washington 
Irving “the Prince of Booksellers’— 
but for some reason or other Borrow, 
though he called many times, failed in 
these early days to see his future 
publisher. 

Very dark days followed; a reviewer 
of “Lavengro, in Blackwood, of March, 
1851, curtly says that “of course” no 
one would buy Borrow’s translations— 
the kindly reviewer had in all likeli- 
hood never seen them—but the transla- 
tion of “Faustus” was published anony- 
mously by Simpkin & Marshall in 1825, 
and this was Borrow’s first published 
book. It attracted little attention, the 
Literary Gazette remarking that it was 
only fit for the fire, probably from some 
vivid pictures of vice contained in it, 
although Borrow, in his preface, 
claimed that “the work, when con- 
sidered as a whole, is strictly moral.” 
In the fragmentary and inexact notices 
of Borrow which have hitherto ap- 
peared, Von Klinger, the author of 
“Faustus,” is referred to as if an un- 
known or obscure person. Mr. Egmont 
Hake, ina notice of Borrow in Mac- 
millan (Vol. XLV., 1882), terms him 
Klinge, yet Von Klinger was the author 
of “Sturm und Drang,” a play that gave 
a name to a whole period of German 
literature, and he is said to have been 
born in the same house as Goethe, at 
Frankfort, in 1752. After some years 
of poverty, he was engaged as a sort of 
tutor to Paul, afterwards emperor of 
Russia, and gradually rose in station 
till he became a lieutenant-general, and 
he died in 1831. 

There are two later editions of Bor- 
row’s “Faustus,” one of 1840, and 
another published, still anonymously, 
by Kent & Co., in 1864. An odd inci- 
dent in this book is that where the 
Devil and Faustus, strolling through 
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Frankfort, were disgusted by the ugli- 
ness of the inhabitants, so that the 
Devil owned he had never seen them 
equalled “except by the inhabitants of 
an English town called N——, when 
dressed in their Sunday’s best’’—mani- 
festly a side shaft of the translator 
referring to Norwich. In this year, 
1825, may have been composed the 
“Life and Adventures of Joseph Seil, 
the Great Traveller’—a work of fiction 
written in a week under desperate 
circumstances, vividly described in 
“Lavengro.” Mr. Egmont Hake, in the 
volume of Macmillan’s Magazine already 
referred to, says, “We are sure Borrow 
wrote no such book as the “Life of 
Joseph Sell;” whereas Mr. Saintsbury, 
in a later volume of the same magazine, 
seriously discusses that life, and 
credits Borrow’s statement that he 
received £20 for it. Mr. Saintsbury is 
probably right; at any rate, Borrow pro- 
ceeded on that eventful and diversified 
tramp described so graphically in 
“Lavengro” and “The Romany Rye,” 
after which he settled down with his 
mother, towards the end of 1825 in the 
little house in Willow Lane, already 
referred to. 

In this retired court, with his 
widowed mother, in very poor circum- 
stances, Borrow set about preparing his 
“Romantic Ballads” for publication in 
Norwich by subscription, and this, as 
Dr. Jessopp has said, must have 
brought him in a very respectable sum. 
It was well subscribed for, among the 
subscribers being F. Arden (the 
“Ardry” of “Lavengro’’) for five copies, 
Bishop Bathurst, Bowring, Thomas 
Campbell, Haydon, “the painter of the 
heroic,” Sir James Smith, founder of 
the Linnzean Society, and other nota- 
bles. The book was issued in a good 
form and well printed, Borrow’s friend, 
Allan Cunningham, prefixed some 
eulogistic lines, and privately wrote 
with enthusiasm of the “exquisite 
Danish Ballads,” while Lockhart, no 
mean judge, some fifteen years after, 
wrote that Borrow’s copious body of 
translations from Scandinavian popu- 
lar minstrelsies was not at all to be 
confounded with that of certain clever 
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versifiers. “His Norse ditties,” said 
Lockhart, “have the unforgeable stamp 
of authenticity on every line.” Yet 
these robust poems, instinct with the 
sombre genius and the savage force of 
the fatal North, are practically un- 
known. They are full of interest, and 
deserve a better fate. In “Lines to 
Six-foot Three” Borrow chants his own 
praises without stint:— 


A lad, who twenty tongues can talk, 
And sixty miles a day can walk; 

Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 

And then be neither sick nor dumb; 
Can tune a song, and make a verse, 
And deeds of Northern kings rehearse; 
Who never will forsake his friend, 
While he his bony fist can bend. 


In this early volume we thus have a 
foretaste of the man proud of his 
physical prowess, his gift of tongues, 
and his Viking-like capacity for absorb- 
ing strong liquors. 


A braver being ne’er had birth 

Since God first kneaded man from 
enrt.. ... 

That form which moves with giant grace; 

That wild, though not unhandsome face; | 

That voice which sometimes in its tone 

Is softer than the wood-dove’s moan, 

At others, louder than the storm 

Which beats the side of old Cairn Gorm. 


So wrote the boastful young giant of 
the olive complexion, dark, expressive 
eyes, rather strident voice, and hair | 
growing prematurely grey. Not long | 
before his portrait had been painted 
by a Norwich lady, who said his ex- 
pression put her in mind of Alfieri’s 
Saul. From the publication of the 
“Romantic Ballads,’ in 1826, until, 
through the influence of Joseph John 
Gurney, he obtained an offer of 
employment from the Bible Society in 
1832, Borrow’s life is a blank. No | 
doubt he suffered great hardships, and 
met with the strange bedfellows who 
follow in the train of poverty; this un- 
happy tract of time Borrow was wont 
to eall “the veiled period,” and such it 
will remain until Professor Knapp’s 
exhaustive biography to some extent 
reveals the mystery. 

It is recorded in the life of J. J. | 
Gurney that, in the year 1827, he gave 
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thirty volumes of lexicons, etc., to a 
youthful student, and this, no doubt, 
was Borrow. The wealthy Quaker’s 
sister, Richenda, had married a Church 
of England clergyman, the Rev. F. 
Cunningham, and it was through these 
kindly folks, by the intercession of 
Borrow’s friends, that the invitation 
from the Bible Society came. 

Caroline Fox, who was a friend of the 
Gurneys, and intimate with John Ster- 
ling, says in her “Journals” that Bor- 
row stalked up to London, where the 
committee of the Bible Society “gave 
him a hymn to translate into the Man- 
chu language, and the same to one of 
their people to translate also. When 
compared they proved to be very 
different. When put before’ their 
reader he had the candor to say that 
Borrow’s was much the better of the 
two. For this they sent him to St. 
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| Petersburg to get it printed, and then 


gave him business in Portugal, which 
he took the liberty greatly to extend, 
and to do such good as occurred to his 
mind in a highly executive manner.” 
This account is certainly more pictur- 
esque than exact; in any case, George 
Borrow left Norwich in July, 1833, and, 
well supplied with introductory letters, 
reached St. Petersburg on August 12. 
In Russia, Borrow had much difficulty 
in getting permission to print the 
Tartar Bible; but the work was com- 
pleted in 1835, and appeared beauti- 
fully printed in eight volumes, 4to. In 
the same year Borrow published in St. 
Petersburg a heterogeneous little vol- 
ume which he called “Targum; or 
Metrical Translations from Thirty 
Languages and Dialects,” a work more 
curious than valuable, not to be com- 
pared with the ballads, though interest- 
ing as a tour de force. Besides these 
labors, Borrow translated the Homilies 
of the Church of England into both 
Russian and Manchu Tartar, but could 
not obtain permission to print them. 
He was very eager to undertake a 
Bible-distributing mission through 
Tartary to the Chinese frontier, but the 
Russian authorities of the day sternly 
forbade any such religious knight- 
errantry in the outlying borders of their 
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empire. Even in Russia the gipsies 
were not forgotten, and the Atheneum 
of August 20th, 1836, quotes a letter 
from Borrow on the Russian gipsies, 
written in Moscow the previous year. 
Late in 1835 Borrow came back to En- 
gland from Russia, but only to start 
in November to act as the Bible 
Society’s agent in Spain and Portugal. 
His wanderings in those countries, 
often away from beaten tracks, gen- 
erally among strange people, gave him 
ample scope for the indulgence of his 
vagabond propensities and just the 
setting required for his pictures of 
bizarre personalities and odd races of 
men. The fruits of his experiences, so 
far as they were romantic and secular, 
appeared in “The Zincali: An account 
of the Gypsies of Spain,” published in 
1841, and “The Bible in Spain,” 
published in 1843, has a great deal 
about the’ author’s adventures, many 
patches of linguistic mosaic, and the 
veriest soupcon of reference to his 
evangelistic mission. In a notice of 
“The Bible in Spain,” in the Edinburgh 
Review of February, 1843, the reviewer 
says Borrow’s “has been a life one day 
of which is more crowded than the four- 
score years’ vegetation of a squire or 
alderman.” Nearly five years did Bor- 
row spend in Spain and Portugal, with 
a visit to some of the coast towns of 
northern Africa. During this period 
he executed one characteristic piece of 
work for the Bible Society by trans- 
lating the Gospel of St. Luke into 
Romany, said to be the first book 
printed in any gipsy dialect. It has 
also been claimed that Borrow was the 
first war correspondent, and that he 
wrote letters from Spain to the Morn- 
ing Herald, then a leading Conservative 
newspaper, from 1837 to 1839, but this 
requires confirmation. 

One thing is certain, viz., that in 1840, 
the last year of his residence in Spain, 
Borrow found an old friend in Seville 
in the person of Mrs. Clarke, the widow 
of a naval lieutenant, who had lost her 
husband some years before. Mrs. 
Clarke and her daughter, Henrietta, 
appear to have returned from Spain 
with Borrow, and he and Mrs. Clarke 
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were married early in 1840. Mrs. 
Clarke, whose maiden name was Skep- 
per, possessed a little property at 
Oulton, near Lowestoft, about which 
there were family dissensions. Bor- 
row’s mother died at Oulton Hall, in 
1858, and he and his wife lived there till 
1860, when they took a house in Here- 
ford Square, Brompton, where they 
remained until the death of Mrs. Bor- 
row, in 1869. Borrow relied very much 
on his wife, who was devoted to him 
and looked after his business matters. 
Shortly after her death he retired to 
Oulton, and appears to have grown 
increasingly despondent during the 
rest of his life. Latterly he was joined 
at Oulton Hall by his daughter-in-law, 
Henrietta, and her husband, Mr. Mac- 
Oubrey, a somewhat mysterious per- 
sonage, who at one time styled himself 
M.D., but is described on his tombstone 
as a barrister of the Middle Temple. 

Those powerful and original auto- 
biographic volumes ‘“Lavengro” and 
“The Romany Rye” appeared in 1851 
and 1857 respectively; they met with 
a mixed reception: Blackwood was 
truculent and thoroughly unapprecia- 
tive, “sick of Petulengros” and their 
jargon, while the Quarterly Revicw was 
enthusiastic and laudatory even 
balancing one of Borrow’s consummate 
pieces of word-painting against the 
Spectator’s notable sketch of Sir Roger 
de Coverley at church. 

In 1860 Borrow published a small 
volume translated from the Welsh, 
which he called “The Sleeping Bard,’ 
but which Welsh scholars say should 
properly be “The Visions of the Bard 
Sleep;” and this was followed in 
1862 by ‘‘Wild Wales,” which has been 
called “an epic of ale,” and in truth 
cwrw da figures largely in its pages. In 
the introduction Borrow indulges in a 
wild eulogium of Wales, classing his 
favorite Ab Gwilym as a grand poet 
of nature worth half-a-dozen of “the 
accomplished word-master, the ingen- 
ious versifier of Norman and Italian 
tales’—Chaucer. But the book is 
thoroughly idiosyncratic, and any one 
conversant with Borrow could detect 
his style at once if a page were placed 
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before him without knowledge of the 
title or the author’s name. “Wild 
Wales” is a medley of legends, 
philology, beer-drinking, and wayside 
talks with people of all kinds; every- 


where Borrow takes kindly to the 
vagrant folks who, travelling hither 


and thither over the land, acquire much 
homely philosophy, and more shrewd 
insight into human nature than might 
be suspected. Among the old Welsh 
stories, that of the master-thief Twm 
Shone Catti is especially graphic, and is 
related by Borrow with infinite gusto. 
In this, as in his other works, East 
Anglian phraseology often peeps forth, 
as when he speaks of a stick with a 
“crome,” or gives “the sele of the day” 
to a passing traveller—when he has 
his clothes wiped with a “dwile,” or 
sees a town “shack” of debauched ap- 
pearance, and so on. 

“Romano Lavo-Lil,’ published in 
1874, was Borrow’s last book. It con- 
sists of fragments of gipsy lore, pro- 
miscuously grouped together, and of 
no great value, though there are pas- 
sages concerning notable gipsies well 
worth reading. 

After this Borrow’s life was passed 
in sad seclusion at Oulton Cottage, a 
small house prettily situated behind a 
group of fir-trees on a green primrose- 
dotted bank sloping down to the Broad. 
It has since been pulled down. In his 
last years Borrow was very infirm, and 
the few visitors who saw him—for he 
was far from courting visits—have 
given almost distressing accounts of 
his entourage; for after his wife’s death 
he seems to have lacked many home 
comforts, and to have grown more 
melancholy than ever, though to the last 
he was kind and considerate to his 
poorer neighbors, some of whom still 
live to cherish his memory. He seems 
to have lost all savor of life, and when 
he could no longer stride over heath 
and dene, nor rejoice in the free life of 
the “children of the open air,’ when he 
became house-bound and caged, his 
spirits ebbed, his heart sank within him, 
and on July 26th, 1881, he died at 


Oulton, just three weeks after com- 
pleting his 78th year. 


Since his death 
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many stray notices have appeared of 
his person and character, mostly to his 
disadvantage. Dr. Hake reports be- 
havior of Borrow’s towards ladies 
which was boorish in the extreme; Miss 
Cobbe, in her recent autobiography, 
sets him down as a hypocrite; and Mr. 
Murray has recently told how, after 
a dinner-party at his father’s house, 
Borrow was found groaning on a sofa, 
and, when asked to join the other 
guests, exclaimed: “Go away, go away. 
I am not fit company for respectable 
people.” But anecdotes of this kind 
give no true measure of a man. 

Borrow’s early life was one of severe 
privation, and of gloomy experiences: 
naturally taciturn, and of sombre pre- 
dispositions, he could never laugh, and 
was a prey to melancholy introspective- 
ness. His piecemeal acquisition of 
scrappy linguistic knowledge gave him 
a zest for out-of-the-way subjects, and 
to learn a language like Irish, because 
it was new, and out of the usual course 
of education, was unmixed delight to 
him. To pick up some knowledge of 
Welsh from a spindle-shanked groom 
was compensation for days of toil 
amidst the folios and parchments of a 
dingy solicitor’s office—and it was pure 
glory to pit Cymric bards against Virgil 
or Chaucer, or any accepted poets of 
world-wide renown. 

Various circumstances led him to 
hate the pope and the Roman Church, 
and to become attached to the gipsies, 
but his antipathies seem to have been 
stronger than his sympathies. He was 
“a good hater,’ and had but a faint 
appreciation of the beauty and duty of 
forgiving those who trespassed against 
him. His love of the Church of En- 
gland, it must be believed, was more 
sentimental than spiritual; and, to 
those acquainted with his life, it is 
ludicrous to belaud him as a devout 
missionary or a saintly propagandist. 
Bold lecturers have ventured to say 
that he was drawn to the gipsies by a 
desire to give them a religious blessing, 
and that the glories of English Protes- 
tantism were exemplified in his career! 
Nothing could be more grotesquely wide 
of the mark. The wild, the weird, the 
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wonderful always fascinated him; he 
dearly loved ghost stories, believed in 
the strong right arm, and was a staunch 
upholder of the rights of the poor. 
Now and again he would have accesses 
of jollity and good-fellowship, rare and 
transient illuminations of his shy, 
eccentric life. Of culture, in its proper 
sense, he had none, and seemed unable 
to distinguish between the pretensions 
of the prig and the ripe learning of the 
true man of letters. Tennyson he prob- 
ably never read, and, if he had, would 
have regarded the laureate’s rich verse 
as shallow twaddle. 

Of literary people, as such, he had a 
perfect horror, and Mr. Theodore Watts 
has told the world how he overcame 
Borrow’s reticence by discoursing of 
Ambrose Gwinnett, the man who, after 
being hanged and gibbetted for murder, 
came to life again, and afterwards 
met the man he had been tried for 
murdering. A story which of course 
would come in Borrow’s way when he 
was grinding at Newgate Lives for 
Phillips, and which, by the way, is said 
to have been a pure invention of the 
unfortunate dramatist, Isaac Bicker- 
staff. 

After the great success of “The Bible 
in Spain,’ which was eulogized by Sir 
R. Peel in the House of Commons, Bor- 
row might have been lionized to his 
heart’s content, but he turned fretfully 
away from the wearisome social 
amenities which are ever at the service 
of those who captivate the desire of 
London society, and persuaded himself 
that all these things were vanity and 
vexation of spirit, while he still thirsted 
for the full cup of fame. 

His personal appearance has already 
been alluded to, but Dr. Hake’s de- 
scription of him is worth quoting: “His 
figure was tall, and his bearing very 
noble; he had a finely moulded head, 
and thick white hair—white from his 
youth; his brown eyes were soft, yet 
piercing; his nose somewhat of the 
Semitic type, which gave his face the 
east of the young Memnon. His mouth 
had a generous curve; and his features, 
for beauty and true power, were such 
as can have no parallel in our portrait- 





gallery, where it is to be hoped the like- 
ness of him, in Mr. Murray’s possession, 
may one day find a place.” 

Mr. John Murray, in his recent 
sketches of Borrow in Good Words, 
opines that no satisfactory edition of 
his works can be prepared, unless his 
own papers can be produced. Those 
papers, and very voluminous they are, 
are mainly in the hands of an enthu- 
siastic Borrovian, Professor Knapp, of 
Chicago, who is an eminent Spanish 
scholar, and has tracked Borrow’s foot- 
steps in Spain and Portugal. Borrow’s 
manuscripts give the key to much that 
has been perplexing in his career, and 
with the aid of these personalia and 
most persevering researches into every- 
thing bearing upon Borrow’s family 
history, his early trials, wanderings, 
and linguistic acquirements, Professor 
Knapp will certainly furnish the world 
with a fascinating biography. In addi- 
tion to his other qualifications, he has 
a knowledge of Romany folk and their 
language, indispensable to any one 
attempting to give a true portraiture of 
the Romany Rye. 

JAMES HOOPER. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF FICTION. 

Never was so much fiction read as in 
these days, never were there so many 
readers of fiction, never so much fiction 
to read. All day long busy pens are 
tracing records of imaginary doings of 
imaginary people, of tears never shed, 
laughter never heard, hopes and fears, 
joys and sorrows, vices and virtues, 
baseless and insubstantial as castles of 
air; all day long presses rattle and 
whirr to the same end. Every day 
fresh and fresh novels and tales pour 
from the publishing houses; the ac- 
cumulated stock is immense, yet there 
is an incessant cry for more. Whether 
this mounting tide of fiction has reached 
the flood and may now be expected to 
ebb is not easy to say, though it is sadly 
easy to say that the quality does not 
improve with the quantity. All sorts 
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of people read and demand fiction now 
—busy and idle, learned and ignorant, 
wise and foolish, gentle and simple, 
rich and poor. 

This perpetual novel reading and 
writing is to some people an evil sign 
of the times. For the world does not 
appear to be much wiser, wittier, or 
kinder than it was; nor is it, perhaps, 
for all its vaunt of scientific research 
and increasing knowledge of matter, 
more learned, though its learning is far 
more widely diffused and copiously 
diluted. And it must be confessed that 
literature at this high tide of novel 
writing and reading, and general lavish 
book-production, is at a low ebb. Such 
purely literary merits as style and form 
are scarcely discerned in these days; 
the most successful novels are not the 
best; poetry is less read and still less 
valued than perhaps at any previous 
time. It is an ill symptom for literature 
that verse is gradually fading from 
periodicals. Criticism scarcely exists; 





it a new Milton arose to-morrow, not | 


six people could be found capable of 
reviewing him, 
courage to do it, though mushroom 


papers and magazines, partly the result 
of literary decadence, is rapidly degrad- 
ing fiction and extinguishing literature. 
There are not enough good writers to 
supply this enormous quicksand of 
print; competition is so fierce that only 
the most salable magazine can keep 
going; and these play more and more to 
the gallery. Demos wants periodicals, 
but he does not want them good. Base 
curiosity, vulgar craving for person- 
alities, morbid love of the ugly, the 
revolting, and the commonplace, are 
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gous to photography in a certain class 
of recent fiction, and though fiction as 
well as the newest poetry suffers from 
the prevailing craze for the ugly, the un- 
natural, and the dull, a few novelists 
refuse to bow the knee to Baal. More- 
over, the most frivolous romances must 
be less ruinous to intellect than the 
dreary question and answer of the ver- 
bose interviewer, a creature with no 
sense of humor. Catalogues of chairs iu 
fifth-rate actors’ rooms; gossip about 
the rouge affected by music-hall celeb- 
rities and the outgoings and incomings 
of tradesmen’s houses; enumeration of 
the cigar-ends of royalty, the bonnets 
of brides and the gowns of extravagant 
women; flummeries of the rich and 
slummeries of the poor; what fiction is 
not better than facts so mean? The 
love of fiction is a primal and deeply 
seated instinct; its indulgence in the 
higher forms exercises and develops 
the noblest human faculties. 

For, since man is a spiritual being, it 
is not enough for him to be fed, housed, 
clothed, exercised, and pleased through 
his senses, as apparently suffices other 


animals; he must also enjoy spiritually. 
Miltons are yearly found and forgotten. | 
The rank, ever-increasing crop of news- | 


Half a beast and half a man 

Was the great god Pan. 
But half a beast and half a god is that 
wondrous, complex being who alone of 
all creatures goes erect, eyes the world 
from his pillar-like body’s height above 
earth; within the dome of whose large- 
brained head the universe is in a 
measure mirrored, the millions of miles 
to the sun numbered, the stars, more 
distant, weighed, and the sweep of 
their vast orbits traced; who penetrates 


| the secret recesses of his own myste- 


rapidly driving art as well as literature | 


from magazines. Even those once 
specially devoted to art are now pain- 


fully hideous with blurred reproduc- | 


tions of photographed halls and parlors 
crammed with furniture, ugly and 


uninteresting in themselves, and with | 


the hard, exaggerated shadows and 
lights and false perspective inevitable 
in photography. But, though there is 
2a false and frightful literalism analo- 


rious and elaborate organism; who, in 
his looking before and after, speaks to 
his posterity of a hundred generations 
to come, and holds intimate converse 
with his forerunners of as many gone 
by, the story of whose lives he can tell 
without a break for five thousand 
years, and can guess at for as many 
before; who changes the face of the 
earth by the operation of his delicately 


| fashioned hands, subjugates bigger and 
| better animals than himself to his will, 








| 
| 
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and who alone of all the inhabiters of 
the earth makes the great elemental 
forces of nature the servants of his 
pleasure. He has but a day of the 
measureless time-ocean to call his own, 
yet all time is not enough for him; he 
craves eternity. Nor is the visible 
universe vast enough for his ubiquitous 
mind to rove in, he weaves another 
from his fancy; the myriads of human 
beings past and present are too few; he 
creates others; nay, the multitudinous 
species of living beings that cover the 
globe are not enough for him; he in- 
vents fresh ones. He peoples every 
grove with beings, winged and wing- 
less. Fairies and sprites, nymphs and 
satyrs, dryads and fauns of his devis- 
ing dance through the woods; every 
thicket and waterfall, stream and river, 
is gracious with the presence of some 
imagined god. Through the potency of 
his fancy sea-waves are vocal with 
mermaids’ singing, pleasant with 
nereids’ beauty; terrible with the 
presence of vague monsters; the white, 
evanescent sea-foam discloses a god- 
dess, the culmination of feminine 
beauty, the seacoasts are haunted by 
sirens luring mariners to destruction 
with magic of song; as if the charm of 
sea-wandering, the actual perils, the 
storm and tempest on the great deep 
were not enough. And, as if natural 
forces were not sufficiently marvellous, 
gnomes and dwarfs live and toil far in 
the dark recesses of mountains, the 
agony of an imprisoned god tears the 
bosom of the world in earthquakes and 
pours fiery ruin upon mountain slopes. 
Great and marvellous and full of 
beauty is God’s work, the visible uni- 
verse and its myriad _ inhabiters; 
beautiful, too, and marvellous in its 
way, is the work of man, the vision of 
poets and the dreams of art, evolved 
from that protoplasm, created, not like 
the divine out of nothing, but out of 
existing elements. 

Man, in short, lives a twofold life— 
that of fact and that of fancy; he con- 
sorts not only with tangible human 
beings, but with a shadowy company of 
his own making. He creates beings in 
his image, beings with nobler attri- 





butes and vaster powers than his own, 
yet in a way in his own image. Fiction 
is too small a word for what man’s 
creative imagination produces, poetry 
too large and yet too narrow, though 
the poet is the maker, finder, inventor, 
“trouvére;”’ the Germans have a fitter 
word, Dichtung, which amply covers all 
that imagination bodies forth. 

The craving for fiction in this large 
sense is among the great elemental 
instincts of the race. Fiction comes 
before fact; is it not after all, greater 
than fact? Before the dawn of history 
glows the full orb of fiction, in the 
myth; the epic precedes the chronicle; 
perhaps the Iliad and Odyssey let us 
more fully and intimately into the 
recesses of the Greek spirit than all the 
story of Athens and Sparta. Nay, a 
long-discredited legend may have more 
truth in it than whole tomes of 
authentie record dealing with the bare 
bones of dead fact. Fiction is the 
reality, fact its shadow. The Zolas say 
the contrary; nay, the Zolas maintain 
that not only is literal fact the solid 
truth of which fiction is but the cast 
shadow, but that literal fact itself is not 
quite real unless it be very dirty and 
wholly sordid. But the Keatses hold 
that beauty is truth, truth beauty. Too 
much fact they conceive to be ill for 
man’s soul. 

“There was an awful rainbow once 
in heaven,’ but prying philosophers 
have dissipated its glories into coldly 
accurate angles of refraction. 

Let them delight in their angles, we 
ean still cherish our rainbow, and ad- 
mire the messenger of Zeus in her 
many-colored scarf. The bow of 
promise obviously belongs to a higher 
region, a truth transcending the truth 
of both fiction and fact. 

The young of the human species enter 
the world worse equipped for the 
struggle of life than the young of any 
other kind, and they have more knowl- 
edge to acquire. One would think a 
child’s brain amply exercised and 
amused by the daily and hourly ac- 
quisition of plain fact as he moves 
about “in worlds not realized.” But 
no: the infancy of the individual, like 
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that of the race, is more concerned with 
fiction than with fact. Every child is 
half a poet for at least five years. 
“Shadow-peopled infancy” is always 
demanding a story, always inventing. 
Nothing is its plain self, everything 
shadows something else; a cup of milk 
is a well, a pond, a sea; a jar of the 
child’s arm produces a storm with 
tragic consequences; the nurse bewai!s 
spilt milk and spattered tablecloth; she 
is bidden to lament shipwreck and loss 
of life. A sofa is a castle on an 
impregnable rock; it is dangerous to 
pass certain corners in hall and lobby. 
This is the den of a bear, robbers lie 
in wait to rush out from that; a clump 
of trees on the lawn is the abode of a 
dread enchanter. You may think your 
six years’ son is walking by your side; 
you are mistaken—it is a robber chief, 
a pirate, a Zulu, a Red Indian, Robin- 
son Crusoe, or only some contemporary 
Jones. He walks with a grave air, 
looking cautiously about, on the watch 
for an ambush or the slot of a deer. 
The mere delight of living and moving 
in the sunshine of a novel and myste- 
rious world in the character of a child 
of six, is too little for this small man’s 
large mind, he must walk through a 
shadow world in some shadow charac- 
ter as well; so deep is the instinctive 
craving for fiction. 

There was a time when literature was 
not, and the world’s fiction, embalmed 
in song, carried by word of mouth from 
generation to generation, was grand 
and simple; it was then that myths 
grew and epics arose. The world’s 
fables were few; they could only be 
recorded in memory and made known 
orally; therefore they were noble in 
subject and beautiful in form; ignoble 
themes were not worth treasuring, 
unmusical diction could not be remem- 
bered or transmitted by the voice, the 
story made the music and the music 
preserved the story. Gods were the 
earliest protagonists; as memory and 
imagination grew, and metre and 
rhythm developed, demi-gods and 


heroes, in other words, men of great 
achievement heightened by time and 
imagination were added; these were 
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nearly always rulers of men, warrior, 
kings, and chiefs. 

With the invention of letters, the 
world’s fables, no longer confined to 
the memory and dependent upon rhyth- 
mic chants for transmission, became 
more numerous; but still the actors 
were mighty beings, superhuman or 
extra-human, still doers of great deeds 
or heroes, so that the word “hero” is 
still applied to the chief character in 
the meanest transcript of the life of 
to-day. Comedy brought a sprinkling 
of contemporary characters, and the 
clown—the unlearned, unmannered man 
of low degree—became the designation 
of the comic character, the only part 
for the low-born man in early fiction. 
But poets and romancers were still 
concerned chiefly with great events, 
great sorrows and joys, the deaths of 
kings, the fate of nations, the pangs of 
Prometheus, the ruin of Troy; Achilles’ 
wrath was of moment because it was 
the spring of unnumbered woes for 
Greece; we do not care much about 
Achilles personally. Even Odysseus, 
perhaps the most interesting personage 
in song and story, is but a nucleus 
around which circles the charm, the 
peril, the mystery of the sea—not the 
plumbed and charted Mediterranean of 
to-day, not “perilous seas in fairy lands 
forlorn,” but the sea of the sirens and 
Proteus and the nereids, by the golden 
sands of which Circe filled her magic 
cup and the lotos-eaters dreamed, and 
upon whose violet wave, far, far away 
in the mysterious sunset, lay the un- 
known Happy Islands. 

Roughly speaking, Chaucer was the 
first to introduce the low-born hero 
of contemporary life into English 
fiction, but very sparingly; his serious 
heroes and heroines were still heroic 
and mostly of high degree. Shake- 
speare is greatest when he tells sad 
stories of the deaths of kings; his rep- 
resentative man, he who stands for 
the whole race, is a prince, a man in 
whose fate the fate of nations is in- 
volved. With democracy grew the 
prose story of contemporary life. With 
feudalism died the romance of kings. 
Robinson Crusoe may be styled the first 
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democratic hero, the antithesis to the 
princely Greek sea-wanderer. With 
the ascendency of the middle classes 
flowered the prose middle-class ro- 
mance, that of Fielding, Richardson, 
Miss Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot. Victor Hugo, the first 
great writer who may be considered a 
product of the French Revolution, 
struck the first note in the romance of 
prurience and decay; he is the founder 
of the decadent school, whose motto is, 
“Evil, be thou my Good,” and whose 
heroes are chiefly villians and outcasts. 
With the broadening of social sym- 
pathy after the English Reform Bill, 
and the reaction from the shudder 
of the French Revolution, came the 
nuble hero of ignoble birth, of whom 
Charles Kingsley and George Eliot 
were the chief painters, the finest 
flowering of which is Enoch Ardeu, 
and who to-day have innumerable suc- 
cessors. With Nihilism, Anarchy, and 
Socialism came the fiction of filth and 
the gutter, now rampant but not 
triumphant, and which cannot live long, 
its origin being corruption. 

Whether the epic, the song of great 
deeds by great actors, be dead or not, 
the fact is sure and obvious that reign- 
ing fiction is, and probably will long 
continue to be, if it continues at all, 
the fiction of contemporary life, the 
novel proper—at present too often im- 
proper. Poets, philosophers, historians, 
men of science, divines, and travellers 
remain upon the shelves in free 
libraries, unopened and unsoiled, while 
novelists are always in the people’s 
hands, finger-marked, greased, and 
literally read to pieces. But is this an 
unmixed evil? Old folk-songs, national 
ballads, and romances doubtless minis- 
ter a nobler and better food imagina- 
tion, but they have long been dead in 
England, and are everywhere dying 
out; if the novel is not the highest 
intellectual refection, it is better than 
none; better than the newspaper, the 
sole reading of thousands and thou- 
sands of Englishmen of all ranks. It 
is not possible to bring literature in any 
real or large sense, much less philos- 
ophy, science, and art, to the hand- 
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working classes, or to a considerable 
portion of the middle and upper classes. 
It is a great thing to provide them with 
a harmless source of amusement, an 
escape, however brief, from self and 
sorrow, toil and petty care. “My 
mother allows me to read no novels,” 
once observed a young woman just out 
of her teens; “she is afraid they might 
put ideas into my head.” The fear was 
vain, since nothing short of a miracle 
could have done that; but the observa. 
tion was a just tribute to the educa- 
tional value of fiction, which actually 
conveys ideas to many heads otherwise 
inaccessible to them. 

The tired artisan, the clerk, the day 
laborer, the factory hand, the shop girl 
or boy, the dressmaker, the working 
man’s wife, weary with incessant 
housework and child-tending, at the 
close of the day’s toil, or in little blessed 
pauses and snatches of rest, cannot 
retresh themselves by the pursuit of 
abstract philosophy or exact sciences; 
their imaginations are too feeble and 
too untrained, their sense of beauty and 
form too little developed to find refresh- 
ment in poetry; but, providing they can 
read and are not devoid of imagination, 
they can blissfully and profitably forget 
themselves for a while in the adven- 
tures of beings of their own times, and, 
if not on their level, at least on the level 
of living people with whom _ they 
occasionally come in contact. Penny 
journals and noveletts teem with dukes 
and duchesses; ducal surroundings are 
more brilliant than those of milliners 
and maidservants; it involves a stronger 
imaginative effort to dwell in marble 
halls and drink the foaming champagne 
so lavishly poured in the pages of the 
Family Herald and those of Miss Brad- 
don than to picture the trials and 
troubles of a fellow-sempstress, or sip 
her weak tea. There is more mental 
recreation in impossible earls than in 
half possible and wholly squalid slum 
dwellers, though these are less elevated 
and difficult to conceive than Greek 
gods and Shakespearian fairies. 

Great are the uses of fiction, especially 
of the easily imagined fiction of every- 
day life! Not the tired hand and body 
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worker alone, but the weary brain- 
worker, the overwrought politician, the 
jaded curate, the tired bishop, the busy 
physician and lawyer, the artist, the 
man of letters or of science, the teacher, 
the student, all know hours of lassitude 
and mental sterility, when nothing but 
a story can be grasped, and nothing but 
a story amuse and interest, soothe and 
charm. How many beds of sickness 
have been beguiled; how many hours 
of pain soothed; how many empty and 
solitary days of weakness filled and 
companioned by the silent magic of 
fiction! Nay, how many days of heavy 
sorrow and bereavement, the bitterness 
of how many real tragedies, has the 
Nepenthe of the novelist’s art calmed! 
Fiction comes to the unlearned in their 
perennial mental sterility, to the 
learned and wise in their hour of weak- 
ness; it is the channel of all others by 
which ideas and impressions are uncon- 
sciously conveyed to the passive mind, 
either as poison in the ear of the sleep- 
ing king, or as ozone to the lungs of one 
lingering by the sea; the mental attitude 
of the novel-reader being as purely 
receplive, his imagination as still, as 
a field waiting for rain. Neither 
preacher, orator, or actor has such an 
audience as the novelist, so numerous, 
so quiet, so easily reached and cou- 
vineed. Original thinkers and poets 
direct and initiate fresh currents of 
thought, knowledge, and ethics; they 
rule the mental and spiritual life of 
their age, but they speak only to a fit 
audience and few. They do not reach 
the heart and brain of the whole people 
as do the novelists; in the pen of the 
story-teller is more power to mould 
individual character and feeling than 
in anything else. 

But when the novelist begins to 
preach, the magic of his art, the secret 
of his charm, flies. It is only by the 
anodyne of amusement and the glamour 
of art that the reader’s mind is held in 
a charmed, receptive stillness; the first 
sermonizing note looses his enchant- 
ment. The actual, what is commonly 
called the real—namely, the literal—is 
equally fatal to fictive art. Like the 


Lady of Shalott, the novelist must see 
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the pageant of human life reflected in 
the magic mirror of imagination and 
weave it upon the enchanted loom of 
art. The moment he leaves his loom 
and turns to see by common day the 
helmet, and the plume, the water-lily, 
and the wondrous sights, the mirror 
cracks, out flies the web; the curse is 
come upon him. The magic mirror 
does not reflect all that passes, because 
selection is the first principle of art; 
but it can reflect nothing that is not 
there; to that extent the writer is 
bound to reality. Beyond that he 
creates, shows what is worthy of love 
and what of hate, where to reverence 
and where scorn, what to laugh at and 
what to weep over, thus influencing 
conduct and educating emotion. Not 
so much the company to which readers 
are introduced corrupts them as the 
manner in which they are led to regard 
the company, so that thieves and mur- 
derers may be more edifying compan- 
ions than saints and sages. This 
manner makes atmosphere, and on 
atmosphere chiefly depends power to 
fascinate and still more to influence 
and educate. And, though some people 
are attracted by the fumes of the pot- 
house, others by the musky, over- 
heated air of the boudoir, some even by 
the stench of the shambles, the charnel- 
house, the dissecting-room and hospital, 
I do verily believe, and am not alone 
in believing, that mankind on the whole 
prefers sweet airs, fresh and exhilarat- 
ing, blowing between wide horizons and 
tonic with sea and mountain scents. 
What can be more wholesome and invig- 
orating than the atmosphere of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novels? Breathing the light 
and bright airs of health, the reader 
passes through all that series of excit- 
ing vicissitude in the company of a 
good man, a man of fine and various 
culture, one who knows, but is not 
tainted by, the world, a most chivalrous 
and courteous gentleman, a poet, a good 
fellow, kind, brave, full of sweet, deep 
humor; it is scarcely possible to be in 
better company than that of gentle, 
gallant Sir Walter, or breathe a more 
wholesome atmosphere than that of his 
romances. He never sneers at his 
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characters and seldom scolds them-— 
that is the reader’s business. 

It has been said that fiction is harm- 
ful not so much by what is put in it as 
by what is left out. A few grains of 
wit. a leaven of literary skill, and a 
little of fancy go far to neutralize the 
septic properties of romances. The 
most harmful of all are—at least for 
young and unlearned people—the class 
usually styled “harmless” because the 
Seventh Commandment is never men- 
tioned in them. These, tossed aside by 
mature readers, are read by the young 
in default of better; these ruin mind, 
weaken imagination, give false and 
sickly views of life, degrade taste, and 
enervate both character and feeling. 
These “harmless” novels justify the 
old-fashioned notion that novel-reading 
is pure waste of time, leading to a dis- 
taste for solid reading. 

The “harmless” silly novel is due to 
the immoral prudery that will not face 
the facts of human nature itself, and 
falsifies them to the young. The 
natural reaction from this curious form 
of Puritanism is the present fashion of 
dwelling upon unclean topics and ex- 
posing ugly things, as if lack of 
reticence and want of decorum were the 
hall-mark of power and life, and not 
the brand of vulgarity and poverty of 
mind. This fashion will not last; there 
is nothing so ephemeral as the start- 
ling. 

Much excellent advice has been lately 
penned for the budding novelist; he has 
been bidden to think, to observe, to 
study, even to cultivate style; but one 
thing has been forgotten, and that a 
very great thing—to cleanse his mind 
and imagination and livewell. Forwho 
needs a clean and consecrated heart, 
noble aims, high ideals, and pure 
imaginings, if not writers of fiction? 
Their thoughts and aims quicken in the 
breasts of millions, their feelings strike 
secretly through the pulses of the world. 
Nor does any artist work with brain 


alone, but with heart and brain to- 
gether; genius is intellect joined to 
character. 


Novel-reading is not the only whole- 
some amusement in a society which too 
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little values and studies recreation, but, 
taking it all round, it is about the cheap- 
est, most convenient, and most uni- 
versal; a pastime that develops the 
ethical and emotional, while stimulat- 
ing the imaginative and critical, powers, 
the pastime in which the appeal to the 
senses is smallest. Like everything 
else, it can be abused, and is ill in 
excess. But, unlike most amusements, 
it may be followed both in solitude and 
in society, and the pursuit of it is 
accompanied by no inconvenience to, or 
involuntary participation in, by others. 
Finally, far from cramping the intellect. 
it often expands it and creates a habit 
of reading that must be satisfied; and, 
in widening the mental horizon and 
rousing intellectual interests by allu- 
sion and suggestion, inspires a taste 
for culture and thirst for information. 
M. G. TUTTIET. 
(Maxwell Gray.) 


From Temple Bar. 

HAWORTH THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO. 
It was in the autumn of 1858 that I 
made a visit to Haworth in Yorkshire 
in the company of a friend for the pur- 
pose of seeing the home and surround- 
ings of the Bronté sisters, whose works 
have made so notable a mark in the 
literary history of the century. It will 
be remembered that the death of 
Charlotte Bronté (or Nicholls, under 
her married name) took place in the 
year 1855; so that the period of our 
pilgrimage was somewhat less than 
four years after her death, when Mr. 
Bronté was still alive and Mr. Nicholls 
at Haworth, the recollection of the 
three sisters and that of the brother 
being still fresh in the neighborhood. 
Some record of this visit may not be 
uninteresting to those of a newer 
generation, as not only is the last 
lineal descendant of the Bronté family 
now passed away, but I bel‘eve the 
very neighborhood has become _ so 
changed as to be scarcely recognizable. 
One Friday evening in September my 
friend and I arrived at the Keighley 
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railway station in a drenching rain, 
which caused us to look out for night 
quarters in that town, and to delay the 
completion of our journey until the 
following morning. I remember how 
my mind and imagination were at that 
time excited in the anticipation of an 
introduction into the magic realm of 
those wondrous creations which had so 
fascinated me with the glamour of their 
weird power. The clattering of the 
clogs of the mill-hands—men, women, 
and children—in the streets at an early 
hour of the morning seemed even to be 
the prelude of the drama of Hollow’'s 
Mill, narrated in “Shirley” with so much 
graphic force and tragic circumstance. 

We started on foot the next morning, 
which was bright and cheery, for Ha- 
worth, to which there was no railway 
at that time—a walk of about four 


miles. Keighley, then a small country 
town, was extending its limits in a 
wider area. The road was mostly 
uphill, with a scattering of houses 
almost the whole distance. As we 


went along we were amused to see an 
old lame dog climbing a ladder up- 
rearec against one of the houses, to 
rejoin his master who was laboring 
upon the roof. The care and ingenuity 
of the animal in planting his paws upon 
the rungs surprised us, as he had only 
the use of three legs. One was struck 
by the solid manner in which these 
houses were for the most part built. 
They were of sandstone, with mullioned 
windows having pointed or rounded 
arches. The interiors were seen in 
passing to be perfectly clean and weil 
ordered. The children were mostly of 
a ruddy complexion, had light or red 
hair, and a more cultivated manner and 
look than one would have expected to 
find there. 

The village of Haworth at that time 
consisted of a single street precipitously 
steep, surmounted by the church, the 
parsonage, and the Black Bull Inn. 
The parsonage was a_ bare, stone. 
squarely-built house with a small gar- 
den in front, separated by a tall thorn 
fence from a_ well-filled graveyard, 


within the limits of which stood the 
stalwart old church; thence a pathway 
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led over two or three fields on to broad 
undulating moors, over which the sun 
seemed to shine with peculiar lustre, 
and the wind blew freshly, fragrant 
with the odor of heath and ling. Up- 
land slopes were seen crowned with tiny 
towns, yet built firm and massive as 
bastions, each house of stone with its 
windows in groups, generally three 
together—one large central one and two 
smaller side ones. The open moorland 
was broken by hollows or dingles, 
through which streams, or becks as 
they are there called, ran murmuringly, 
feeding many mills in their course. 
Of these features there seemed to be 
endless repetition, over which  sun- 
shine and shadow chased each other 
through all the changeful day. 

At the Black Bull Inn, so associated 
with the Bronté annals, we took up our 
abode during our sojourn. Here we 
met the sexton, who took us into the 
church, showing us the Bronté pew, 
and the memorial tablets of the family 
deceased. The parsonage was, like the 
rest of the houses in the neighborhood, 
built of sandstone, square, harsh in line, 
and, it must be confessed, ugly; not at 
all like the picturesque tenement vign- 
etted in Mrs. Gaskell’s book, by which 
a quite incorrect idea of its outline and 
proportion, as well of the configuration 
of the church, is given. The sexton 
asked us if we had a wish to see Mr. 
Bronté. Of course we said we had a 
desire to do so, but at the same time 
expressed a diffidence in intruding upon 
him as strangers. He told us, however, 
that occasionally Mr. Bronté yas 
pleased to receive visitors, even stran- 
gers, on his days of better health, and 
said if we would send our names he 
would ask him. This we did, and an 
invilation was sent to us to call in the 
afternoon. We went, and were ad- 
mitted by “Martha.” The grave of the 
historical Tabby, alas! we saw in the 
churchyard afterwards. 

We were introduced into a room to 
the left of the entrance known as Mr. 
Nicholls’s room. Upon the walls were 
hung Mr. Richmond’s pastel drawing 
of Charlotte Bronté, so well known by 
the engraving: there were also engraved 
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the room of Mr. Bronté on the right. 
He met us as we entered. This room 
was his study, barely and simply fur- 
nished. From the account of Mr. 
Bronté given by Mrs. Gaskell and from 
biographical hints dropped by Char- 
lotte, I had expected another kind of 
person with a different manner. At 
that time he was eighty-one, the 
melancholy survivor of a wife and six 
children, a tall and dignified gentleman 
of the old school, with easy manners 
and courteous bearing, and that stamp 
of breeding and refinement which often 
distinguishes the Englishman of high 
birth and ancestral surroundings. We 
had an interesting talk with him upon 
the members of his family, as well as 
on the topics of the day. We spoke of 
the great social and other changes he 
had seen in the course of his lifetime, 
and questioned if we should live to wit- 
ness so many. He replied that it was 
likely we might do so, “for,” he said, 
“there is none of us who knows what 
may lie in the wombof the future.” The 
recently published biography of Char- 
lotte Bronté was discussed. 
of lies,” he said; “but since it appears 


to amuse the public it is of no impor- | 


tance to me.” This was in allusion to 
the disparaging stories told of himself. 
On coming away we were shown a 
painting on the staircase of the sisters 
by their brother Branwell. It was 


crude and harsh from a technical point | 


of view, but the likenesses were said to 
be good. The artist himself figured in 
the picture. 


gun resting on the ground, dividing 
the picture by an awkward line. The 
details are not very clear to me at this 
length of time, but I remember think- 
ing that the portrait of Emily bore a 
resemblance to the sweet face of the 
figure looking out of the picture of 
Millais’s “Autumn Leaves.” 

On leaving the house we were taken 
across the moors to visit a waterfall 
which was a favorite haunt of the sis- 
ters. This was the spot which I 


“It is full | 


He was represented stand- | 
ing in the middle of the canvas with a | 
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portraits of Wellington and Thackeray, 
and a medallion portrait in plaster of 
Branwell Bronté. We were taken to 


believe was last visited by Charlotte 
before her death, and: where she may 
have received the seeds of the illness 
to which she shortly afterwards suc- 
cumbed. One could easily understand 
the inspiration of such scenery; the 
swelling and sweeping moorlands, the 
fresh wind, the changing sky, the hol- 
lows and ravines which often concealed 
a mill, and the stream utilized in manu- 
facture. We then went on to an old 
manorial farm called ‘““Heaton’s of Pon- 
den,’ which we were told was the 
original model of ““Wuthering Heights,” 
which indeed corresponded in some 
measure to the description given in 
Emily Bronté’s romance. An inscrip- 
tion carved in stone over the front door 
stated that the house had been first 
built by Robert Heaton for his son 
Michael in the year 1634, that additions 
had been made by his grandson, 
Robert Heaton, A.D. 1680, and that 
there had been some rebuilding by his 
descendant R. H. in 1801. The 
mullioned windows and stout walls 
brought vividly to mind the representa- 
| tions of the story. The pines described 
| as slanting at the gable appeared, 
| however, to be borrowed from an 
| eminence between Stanbury and Ha- 
| worth, on which there was a house with 
three pines blown slantwise by the 
wind. The scenery and surroundings 
of the whole neighborhood seemed to 
me to be so much in consonance with 
| the descriptions of scenery given in the 





various books of the sisters that I 
fancied I should have been able to 
| have detected the locality of their 


| authorship if I had not been otherwise 
aware of it. Indeed, I noticed the 
name of Earnshaw somewhere in the 
| neighborhood of Haworth, which at 
once recalled to me the proprietorship 
of Wuthering Heights. One would 
| hardly have been surprised to have seen 
| the stalwart figure of Hareton slouch- 
| ing out of this old house, or the more 
| decorous form of Heathcliffe leaning 
| by the doorway; but nothing of the 
| sort met our view. A few words 
| with the indwellers, who were plain 
| farming folks, and we returned to our 
inn. 
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Charlotte appeared to have been the 
favorite in the neighborhood. About 
Emily there seemed to be little known. 
She was a negative or neutral in popu- 
lar regard, which is what one would 
expect of one whose intellectual power 
and gifts lay so far from the every- 
day lines and ordinary phases of life. 
She evidently enjoyed the respect of all, 
but did not call forth a more positive 
sentiment, simply because she was not 
known out of the reserves of her very 
undemonstrative nature. 

In the evening we met some of the 
boon companions of Branwell Bronté 
at the inn, who entertained us with 
many anecdotes of his intellectual 
ability and humorous sharpness. I 
remember one of these anecdotes was 
that he was standing with a companion 
by a shop window in Keighley, in 
which there was displayed the picture 
of a man riding upon an ass. His 
friend remarked that the figure thus 
seated bore a resemblance to Branwell 
himself, upon which, without a word, 
Branwell jumped upon his_ back. 
Another story I remember was of a 
commercial traveller who was describ- 
ing some part of London, when 
Branwell corrected him about a mis- 
taken locality. The circumstance was 
warmly contested, but finally a map 
of London was procured, and Branwell 
was found to be right. The remark- 
able fact about this was that though 
Branwell had never been to London, 
he had a knowledge of the complete 
geography of the city—even, I was told, 
to its smaller streets and lanes. 


One of his cronies said that he often | 


carried with him a huge volume—a sort 
of commonplace book—in which he 
would write with either hand and at 
the same time maintain an undistracted 
conversation. He once created great 
amusement by reading from this book 
a humorous account of a Methodist 
prayer or revival meeting. Other 
stories were related of him, some, it 


must be confessed, not to his credit, 
yet he was apparently much appre- 
ciated, even beloved by the people of 
the place. Tears gathered to the eyes | 
of the wife of a tradesman in the village 
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as she narrated to us some of the 
worthier traits of his character. 

On the Sunday morning we went to 
church. Mr. Nicholls officiated, a man 
of pleasing, and what the Italians would 
call a_ simpatico personality. One 
seemed to discern in him a harmonious 
and kindly nature, and the worthy hus- 
band of a good woman. There was a 
large congregation in the afternoon, Mr. 
Nicholls officiating as before. During 
the reading of the first lesson, with the 
step of age, solemn and slow, robed 
in black gown, Mr. Bronté came in and 
seated himself in the old-fashioned 
square pew. At the final hymn he went 
into the pulpit and gave a vigorous and 
impressive discourse, no word of which 
was lost upon the listeners. It might 
have been considered a model sermon 
in many respects. Yet there was an 
element of the grotesque in its delivery, 
though it was without the least 
affectation or mannerism of any sort. 
It arose from the natural character- 
istics of the speaker. His features 
were marked by a hooked nose, which 
supported a pair of prominent specta- 
cles, the eyes being keen and penetra- 
tive. He wore an enormous white 
cravat, which covered the features up 
to the level of the ears. When he 
wished to be particularly impressive. 
he seemed to emerge from _ this 
receptacle and then retire gradually 
into it. His fingers were long and 
skinny, almost of the nature of talons. 
and were displayed on the pulpit 
cushion. This gave something of an 
| eerie appearance to the preacher, and 
perhaps added to the impressiveness of 
his discourse, which in all respects was 
one to be remembered. 

My own interest was chiefly concen- 
trated in learning all that I could of 
Emily Bronté, who has always been to 
me the cynosure of the family. With 
all the attention she has received I do 
not think her character has been yet 
fully apprehended, nor has her wonder- 
ful genius yet found its rightful place in 
the category of authorship. It has been 
objected that her central character, 
Heathcliff, is unnatural and fiendish. 
| I do not think that it is so, more than 
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are the characters of Othello or Lady 
Macbeth: nor so much as Schiller’s von 
Moor in his drama “The Robbers.” It | 
is perfectly consistent, and as an | 
expositional example of warped human 
nature it is unique. It is true he em- 
bodies all the abandonment to intense 
passion of the hero of a Greek tragedy, | 
but he is no more unreasonable or un- | 
natural. One perceives that in his 
deeper nature are hidden the elements 
of a nobler being. His passion of love 
expresses that of a dethroned angel, 
but is not the brutality of a fiend. It 
respects the object of its extravagant 
frenzy, and one feels all through the 
wild tragedy that both he and Cath- 
erine, though whirled in the tempest 
of impetuous feeling, are yet under the 
restraint of a moral reserve which 
limits the impetuosity of their passion 
to the emotional plane. It always 
maintains the character of a spiritual 
sentiment, and never degenerates into 
the animal impulse of degraded and 
sensuous natures. The genius of Emily 
Bronté was not based upon any con- 
scious exercise of the creative energy; 
it was the outcome of an illuminative 
intuitive perception which owed noth- 
ing to the mere power of construction 
or factitious combination. Perhaps 
this is more apparent in her verses even 
than in “Wuthering Heights,” if, in- 
deed, so profound an exposition of 
interior life and being can be called a 
story. The verses given as her last, 
beginning, “‘No coward soul is mine,” 
are Vedantic in their significance and 
comprehensiveness. 

But I must not forget these notes are 
but the reminiscence of a memorable 
visit, and do not afford room for the 
critical examination of the literary 
works which gave it interest. 


WILLIAM DAVIEs. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
HEAT BELOW THE SURFACE. 
From time immemorial an impression 
has prevailed that in the interior of our 
earth there is a vast reservoir of intense 








the Surface. 


heat—that the beautiful surface 


on 
which we dwell may be only a cooled 


portion, a comparatively thin crust, 
covering over an inward molten mass. 
One reason assigned for this conjecture 
is that, as we descend in mines, the 
temperature of the air is found to in- 
crease in a fixed ratio, which may be 
roughly or approximately estimated at 


| about one degree for every one hundred 


feet of direct descent. But this alleged 
proof, when examined, fails to confirm 
the conjecture; for everywhere, all 
over the surface of the earth, the same 
result is experienced. This could not 
be the case, because it implies that 
everywhere the molten mass or reser- 
voir of heat is situated at an equal 


distance from the shaft or pit of 
descent, and that the _ intervening 


stratum of earth allows the travelling 
heat to permeate in exactly the same 
measure. Moreover, the practical 
workers in mines do not accept the con- 
jecture as even probable, because at 
fresh excavations, however deep in the 
mine, the earth dug into and excavated 
has no feeling of being heated any more 
than the earth dug out at the surface 
of the pit. The difference of tempera- 
ture exists only in the passages and 


shafts where the air from the earth’s 
surface is freely admitted. Many 
external surroundings, such as the 


position of air shafts, or the distance 
from the main direct shaft, or the wind- 
ings of the passages, or the heat from 
lamps and from the working blasts or 
explosions, will modify the actual 
temperature at any given depth, both 
as to time and degree; but, making al! 
allowance for these accidental or 
extraneous causes of increased or 
diminished heat in the passages or 
workings of the mines, it is found that 
there exists in varying rates a positive 
fixed amount of atmospheric tempera- 
ture which, as before mentioned, may 
be roughly or approximately taken at 
about one degree fer every one hundred 
feet of direct descent. Thus the 
harometer and thermometer coincide 
exactly; for every rise of one-tenth of 
an inch in the barometer there will be a 
rise of one degree in the thermometer. 
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It is the same with respect to the 
atmosphere above the earth’s surface or 
sea level; for every fall in the barome- 
ter as a mountain is ascended there will 
be a fall in the thermometer. Exclud- 
ing all external causes of increase or 
decrease of heat from the period of the 
year, the time of day, or the absence or 
presence of sunshine, wind, or moisture, 
it will be found that there is a fixed, 
invariable temperature in the very 
atmosphere itself inherently, when 
surrounding influences are removed or 
taken into account in any reckoning. 
Precisely the same result happens above 
as below the surface of the earth—the 
barometer and thermometer rise and 
fall together. 

Fifty years since I went to Grenelle, 
in the suburbs of Paris, for the express 
purpose of inquiring about the artesian 
well there for supplying water to the 
great abattoir of Paris. I have not my 
notes, made at the time, but from 
memory my impression is that it was 
seventeen hundred English feet in 
depth, throwing up water through a 
large iron pipe fifty feet from the 
earth’s surface at a temperature of one 
hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit. 
At Bath the celebrated mineral waters 
rise to the surface at one hundred and 
twenty degrees, and have done so from 
the time when the Romans made the 
site of the fair city one of their prin- 
cipal encampments, attracted by the 
healing properties of the water springs. 
Throughout the world, in the coldest 
and the warmest climates, in all soils, 
at all heights, hot-water springs are 
found, some at temperatures near to 
boiling-water heat. When we remem- 
ber the intense elasticity or expansive- 
ness of air we cannot put a limit to its 
descent through crevices of the earth’s 
surface. 

In our experiments and observations 
we are apt to put limits to nature's 
powers. We can state what balloonists 
have experienced of cold higher than 
the highest mountains—Gay-Lussac 
ascended twenty-three thousand feet. 
If such be the result from the extreme 
rarity of the air decreasing its inherent 
heat, why should it not, in correspond- 
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ing depths, force up all but boiling 
springs? In an enclosed vessel water 
cannot be heated beyond boiling-point, 
but it must disperse into steam. May 
not very deep columns of dense air 
ereate the steam which causes earth- 
quakes? I have spoken in uncertainty, 
and therefore with doubt, of the deeper 
columns of the atmosphere, but there 
are columns resting upon the earth’s 
surface the effect of which can be 
observed and tested. I have splashed 
through ice and snow in the unroofed, 
dirty streets of Jerusalem in January, 
when travellers thirty miles away, on 
the shore of the Dead Sea, have had 
their thermometers stand at eighty 
degrees in the shade. Jerusalem is 
thirty-eight hundred feet above the sur- 
face of the Dead Sea, the lowest known 
depression on the earth. The barome- 
ter standing at about the average of 
twenty-seven inches on David’s Tower, 
near the Jaffa Gate, would rise to about 
thirty-one inches on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, and the thermometer, with a 
corresponding rise, would, at the time I 
speak of, show an increase of tempera- 
ture of forty degrees, other influences 
being equal. These and such like 
measurements must of necessity be only 
roughly approximate, because the rise 
and fall in both instruments is in 
accordance with the increase or de- 
crease in the density of the column of 
atmosphere, which is not to be regu- 
lated or ascertained by the number of 
feet, but by the weight of the superin- 
cumbent column of air. 


\ 


\ 
From Woman at Home. 
PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP. 

I do not know of a subject more 
difficult to treat than this, and I confess 
to great hesitation in approaching it 
at all. Platonic friendship—that is, a 
friendship pure and simple, into which 
no question of sex enters, or any possi- 
bility of marriage as its outcome—is 
believed to be possible by some, and 
even held to be one of the most 
satisfying of human _ relationships. 


This I could very well believe, only I 
have never met with a perfeet instance 
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of such friendship, though I have seen 
very many attempts at it. The nearest 
approach to it I have observed between 
men and women who have known each 
other all their days, whose families 
have been on terms of close intimacy 
for years, and who feel almost like 
brothers and sisters, though bound by 
no tie of blood. There is no doubt that 
the relations between the sexes have of 
late years undergone a considerable 
change, and this is largely owing to the 
greater freedom accorded to women, 
who now work side by side with their 
brothers in almost every field of labor. 
And out of this greater freedom of 
action and life has arisen a spirit of 
comradeship which is helpful and 
stimulating in many ways. But this is 
a kind of general principle, and when 
we come to closer quarters, that is, to 
an intimate friendship between a man 
or woman, married or unmarried, com- 
plications are very apt to arise. 
Friendship implies a good deal. It is 
not a mere acquaintanceship, charac- 
terized by a casual interest in the affairs 
of another, but an intimate relationship, 
which concerns itself affectionately and 
constantly with the joys, anxieties, and 
sorrows of another. It also implies a 
good deal of personal intercourse at 
some period, though separation may 
necessitate that intercourse being con- 
tinued through the medium of letters. 
It is exacting and apt to be jealous and 
exclusive in the ordinary human breast. 
I am speaking, of course, of the average 
type of man and woman, very faulty 
and very human, yet lovable withal. 
The few paragons who inhabit this 
earth must necessarily be judged from 
a different standpoint. Then we have 
nature to reckon with, and in all my 
experience and observation of men and 
things I have never seen a case of so- 
ealled Platonic friendship which did 
not come to some issue fatal to its con- 
tinuance. I am not afraid to say boldly, 
though I very well know that I shall be 
arraigned for it by a host of opponents, 
that I think it well-nigh, if not utterly, 
impossible for an average man and 
Woman, unmarried and _ otherwise 
unattached, to continue the intimacy 
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involved in the word friendship for any 
length of time without a change coming 
over the spirit of their dream. Unfor- 
tunately it is teo often the case that in 
only one awakens the desire for that 
nearer relationship which in the perfect 
marriage, still possible to the few, gives 
to friendship its crown. Once awak- 
ened, this desire obviously makes the 
friendship impossible of continuance; 
its very intimacy is a source of torture, 
its sympathy and union of taste a 
mockery. 

I am of course writing of Platonic 
friendship as seriously as I would of 
any other friendship. It has many 
counterfeits, and some fondly imagine 
that they are set apart from their fel- 
lows by a unique relationship which 
has nothing at all to distinguish it from 
ordinary acquaintanceship. I am far 
from saying that friendship between 
men and women does not and cannot 
exist. This would be absurd and un- 
true. In every walk of life such friend- 
ships are to be found; helpful, 
stimulating, and soul-comforting they 
are. But I do not hesitate to say 
that Platonic friendship, involving that 
close, dear, and constant intercourse 
which makes all true friendship so 
sweet and satisfying, is a relationship 
fraught with danger to the peace of 
mind of the men and women who essay 


it. ANNIE S. SWAN. 


Benefits from Cider.—Cider, as a bever- 
age, has been looked upon with some 
suspicion by the richer classes in England. 
Those who abstain from fear, and not 
taste, should be reassured by the results 
of the investigations of two French 
medical men, MM. Carrion and Cantru. 
who, amongst other gaseous beverages 
which they commend for certain pecul- 
iarities of digestion, speak most highly of 
cider. In certain forms of dyspepsia it is 
said to be very desirable, where the 
process of digestion is too hurried; and for 
the gouty it is especially recommended as 
a corrective of the uric acid diathesis. 
Gout is held responsible for so large a 
number of ailments nowadays that cider 
should be shown much favor, to the ad- 
vantage of the Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire apple-growers. 





